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Verbunt  caro  factum  boble 
II n  stellante  ffictblebem. 
©e  HDarta  canbtba, 
ffmer  natus  3e0ulus, 

Jfrater  batus  3esulus, 
Cubans  gremio  flDartae 
llnter  boves  muolentcs. 
IPanmlus  et  ©eus  meus. 

tin  bumlltore  corbe. 

II n  contrlto  anlmo, 

IPreces  mtlltens  effunbo 
Esse  alter  3esulus, 

Esse  alter  IPanmlus, 

Jfrater  3esu,  filtoll, 

Jfiltus  flDarlae  matris, 
Consors  sanctae  familtae. 

—  Francis  Xawlor. 
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ft  gerboneb  me  witb  rnucbel  joge  tbis  bage 
©r  tbat  a  beggester  bib  cbaunce  mg  wage; 

3But  sootb,  mg  belgces  ne  came  from  seging 
Mis  aparaunce,  but  tbat  mine  umbel  being 
jfongeb  blgss  in  battening  tbe  grome 
TOlitb  brebe  anb  nernage  anb  a  fulsome  bawne 
©f  rarbit  brotbe,  tbe  wbicb  be  rissbeb  ful  blgne, 

Bnb  tbns  bib  mabe  me  loob  witb  guiltsom  sgne 
TOpon  bis  wegbeb  sale  anb  to  bis  wrene 
Mbose  rocbette  sbeweb  tbe  sbgnn  at  everie  reene. 

Sae  f  remnisceb  or  tbat  our  welbg  Xorbe 

Colbe  ne  bebe  nor  een  a  sbantie  borb 

Uo  sitte  upon®* anb  joge  bib  floobe  mg  sale 

jpor  mtgbt  twas  Me  XRUbo  mougbt  bane  passeb  mg  bale. 

—  A.  ©Innn  ffraser 
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CHAUCER 

Frederic  L.  Kiley 


JL  rom  the  fogs  of  pedantry  in  which  the  art  of 
many  ages  has  been  obscured,  there  remains  visible  one  objective  truth, 
namely,  that  that  art  which  cleaves  most  closely  to  truth  is  the  more 
definite,  more  intense  and  more  austere  art.  The  poet,  therefore,  who 
draws  deepest  from  that  tradition  which  consummates  truth,  produces, 
the  other  essentials  being  equal,  the  greater  art.  To  strengthen  this 
assertion,  the  civilization  of  antiquity  and  our  post-reformation  period 
might  be  contrastingly  aligned  with  the  attainments  of  “The  Great 
Thousand  Years.”  In  the  pagan  culmination  of  art,  the  lyric  poetry 
and  the  sculpture  expressed  with  unexcelled  technical  beauty,  debasing 
religious  untruths.  Its  drama  and  its  architecture  were  undermined  by 
a  consciousness  of  inexorable  destiny  which  also,  however  powerfully 
and  beautifully  expressed,  was  untrue.  The  post-reformation  arti¬ 
ficially  exalted  a  tradition  which,  even  as  the  religious  source  from 
which  it  came,  was  unsubstantial  and  unconvincing.  Medievalism 
possessed  a  more  complete  and  stronger  spiritual  understanding  of  life 
than  was  expressed  by  the  unanchored  artists  of  this  reformed  tradi¬ 
tion.  To  the  former  period  they  added  an  unfatalistic  and  truer  knowl¬ 
edge  of  man’s  glory  and  in  the  Virgin  Mother,  the  Nativity,  the 
Crucifixion,  and  the  Resurrection  they  possessed  an  exalted  and  ever¬ 
lasting  source  of  beauty  of  which  the  pagan  mind  had  no  conception. 
As  the  culmination  of  lay  Medievalism,  therefore,  we  find  in  Chaucer 
a  penetrating  understanding  of  his  times  and  people,  and  a  spiritual 
strength  and  courage  which  alone  counterthrusts  and  exalts  the  tragedy 
it  encounters.  Since  the  Canterbury  Tales  most  successfully  embody 
the  greatness  of  Chaucer,  we  will  follow  the  pilgrimage  and  let  the 
characters  express  themselves,  be  it  in  flaming  quarrels  or  subtle  laugh¬ 
ter,  in  rough  immorality  or  Christian  virtuousness. 
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Chaucer’s  adoption  of  the  Canterbury  pilgrimage  was  not  to  create 
a  series  of  fiction  but  to  hurl  into  a  drama  a  group  of  contemporary 
humans.  The  action  of  the  drama  involves  the  intimate  relations  of 
these  pilgrims  brought  together  by  a  common  religious  impulse,  and 
however  much  the  human  weakness  of  some  becomes  manifest,  the 
genuineness  of  the  impulse  cannot  be  questioned.  Saint  Thomas  had 
helped  them  in  their  individual  troubles  and  in  keeping  with  their  vow 
they  are  wending  to  Canterbury: 

The  holy  blissful  martyr  for  to  seeke 

That  them  hath  holpen  when  that  they  were  weeks. 

If  in  their  station  of  life  or  in  the  sincerity  of  their  religious  zeal 
they  differ  widely,  they  are  all  of  the  same  shepherd  and  in  this  this,  at 
least,  there  can  be  common  words  and  common  laughter.  As  they  move 
from  village  to  village  their  personalities  act  and  react  and  the  mutual 
enmities  of  class  and  profession  flame  into  passionate  quarrels.  Thus 
the  stories  of  the  characters  are  interwoven  with  smouldering  references 
to  a  companion’s  calling  which  incites  a  barbed  reply  from  the  attacked 
pilgrim. 

Harry  Bailey  is  the  incomparable  innkeeper  to  whom  Chaucer 
entrusts  the  conduct  of  the  drama,  and  to  his  fearless  humor  and  merry 
jibes  are  the  details  referable  again  and  again.  To  irritate  a  pilgrim 
into  revolt  adds  spirit  to  the  journey,  and  at  this  trick  the  host’s  ex¬ 
perience  at  many  a  board  has  made  him  master.  However,  hearty  and 
boisterous  freespokenness  must  be  accompanied  by  tact  and  wisdom, 
but,  as  we  shall  see,  Harry  knew  his  way  about. 

The  Canterbury  Tales  are  set  in  motion  by  the  Knight's  Tale  of 
the  love  of  the  Knight  Palamon  and  his  brother  Arcite  for  Emily, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Athens,  which  resulted  in  the  killing  of  his 
brother  in  combat.  This  proves  to  be  the  most  adorned  and  splendidly 
written  of  the  tales  and  contains  some  of  the  greatest  descriptive  pas¬ 
sages  in  Chaucer,  but  the  characters  are  only  briefly  drawn.  All  the 
pilgrims  agree  that  this  is  an  excellent  tale  and  the  host  is  about  to  call 
upon  the  Monk  to  succeed  it,  when  the  drunken  Miller  thrusts  himself 
forward  to  tell  “a  noble  tale”  which  he  vociferates  “will  justly  recom¬ 
pense  the  chevalier.”  He  proceeds  with  a  riotous  tale  of  how  a  stupidly 
credulous  Reeve  is  maritally  befooled  by  a  boarding  scholar  who  is 
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himself  tricked  by  the  town  clerk.  The 
Reeve  takes  the  Miller’s  tale  as  an  insult 
to  his  profession : 


This  dronken  Myllere  hath  i-tolde  us  heer, 
How  that  bygiled  was  a  carpenter, 
Peradventure  in  scorn,  for  I  am  oon; 

And  by  your  leve,  I  schal  him  quyte  anoon. 
Right  in  his  cherles  termes  wol  I  speke; 


and  with  this  warning 
he  tells  of  a  rich  thieving  miller  who  is 
well  repaid  by  two  clerks,  who  regain  their 
stolen  wheat  and  leave  his  domestic  sanc¬ 
tity  undermined.  These  stories  are  the 
epitome  of  low  comedy,  vivid,  swift  and 
vulgar,  and  in  so  much  as  they  were  rough 
and  immoral  we  hold  no  word  for  them 
but  in  the  manner  of  treatment  a  word 
might  be  said.  Primarily,  the  sinfulness 
of  the  characters  is  never  justified  nor  is 
there  any  lingering  aura  of  sentimentalism 
hung  about  their  immorality.  The  Reeve 
and  the  Miller  were  churls  and  they  told 
their  tales  merrily  in  churls’  terms  with 
a  vividness  and  vulgarity  that  well  char¬ 
acterized  them.  The  rough  humanity  of 
these  men  steeped  them,  however  warp- 
edly,  in  life’s  values,  but  their  modern 
counterpart  both  in  literature  and  life  are 
too  engrossed  with  self  justifications  to  see  very  completely  their  own 
artificial  existence. 


The  Man  of  Law  counteracts  the  two  preceding  tales  with  the 
splendid  story  of  Constance,  the  symbol  of  Christian  fortitude.  She, 
the  daughter  of  a  Roman  Emperor,  is  given  in  marriage  to  a  Soldan 
as  a  condition  of  his  conversion.  By  the  wickedness  of  the  Soldan’s 
mother  he  is  killed  and  Constance  is  thrust  to  sea  in  a  little  boat.  By 
a  miracle  she  is  preserved  for  three  years  and  at  last  reaches  the  coast 
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of  Britain.  She  converts  the  constable  of  the  place  where  she  lands 
and  also  the  king,  who  marries  her.  During  the  king’s  absence  his 
mother  has  her  once  more  put  to  sea,  where  she  is  at  length  picked  up 
by  a  Roman  vessel  and  restored  to  her  father  and  husband.  Many 
commentators,  in  a  suspicion  that  an  unhappy  married  life  vitiated 
Chaucer’s  liking  for  women,  quote  certain  lines  from  this  story  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  their  claim.  The  lines  read: 

O  sultanesse,  root  of  iniquitee 
Virago  thou  Semyram  the  seconde; 

O  serpent  under  femininitee, 

Lyk  to  the  serpent  deep  in  hell  i-bounde ; 

O  feyned  womman,  alle  that  may  confounde 
Vertu  and  innocence,  through  thy  malice 
Is  bred  in  thee  as  nest  of  every  vice. 

Stupid  criticism  has  become  a  much  used  prerogative  of  critics 
and  in  Chaucer’s  regard  particularly  so.  Obviously  enough  he  is  par¬ 
ticularizing  in  this  instance,  and  if  Chaucer  reasoned  too  closely  to 
generalize  he  enjoys  an  advantage  over  his  critics.  He  recognized  and 
wrote  of  evils  but  he  recognized  and  wrote  of  virtues,  too,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  answers  the  criticism  with  the  characters  of  Constance  and 
Emyle,  Virginia  and  Griselda  and  the  Prioress.  Chaucer  was  too  keen 
and  too  deep  a  human  to  be  burned  by  the  hollow  prejudices  of 
mysogyny  and  except  to  the  hopelessly  superficial,  too  much  of  a 
Christian.  Since  the  time  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaias,  mysogny  can  only 
be  the  theme  of  the  dullard. 

The  host  calls  upon  the  Parson  as  next  of  rank  but  spills  an  oath 
in  his  request,  thereby  earning  the  reproof  of  the  goodly  clergyman. 
But  the  Shipman,  who  is  in  no  mood  to  hear  a  heavy  sermon,  interrupts 
and  regales  with  the  story  of  a  worldly  monk,  Don  John,  who  partakes 
of  the  marital  rights  originally  destined  for  a  merchant.  In  the  intro¬ 
ductory  words,  what  we  mentioned  about  the  tales  being  interwoven 
with  smouldering  references  to  a  companion’s  calling,  might  be 
definitely  pointed  out  here.  The  story  is  perceived  by  all  to  be  not 
only  a  subtle  illusion  to  the  merchant  and  the  wife  of  Bath  who  ac¬ 
company  the  pilgrimage,  but  obviously  to  the  worldly  monk.  In  the 
epilogue  the  host  continues  the  assault: 
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God  give  the  monk  a  thousand  evil  years, 

Ha!  Ha!  felaws,  beware  for  such  a  Jape. 

The  monk  putte  in  the  mannes  hood  an  ape, 

And  in  his  wy ves  eek,  by  seint  Austyn 
Bring  ye  no  monke5  more  unto  your  inn. 

And  later  when  calling  upon  the 
Monk  for  a  story,  he  definitely  refers  to 
the  Shipman’s  tale  and  asks  him  if  his 
name  is  not  Don  John.  And  the  Prioress 
when  unfolding  her  story  remarks : 

This  abbot,  which  that  was  a  holy  man; 

As  monke5  be,  or  as  they  oughten  be, 

but  lest  the  host  become 
too  free  in  his  jibe  at  a  fellow  religious, 
however  unworthy  he  may  be,  she  point¬ 
edly  sets  him  back  with: 

This  holy  monk,  this  abbot  him  mene  I. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  Shipman’s 
tale  the  host  turns  to  the  Prioress  and  with 
the  utmost  deference  to  her  and  to  her 
calling,  requests  that  she  honor  them  with 
a  story.  It  is  no  accident  that  she  tells 
the  infinitely  pathetic  legend  of  the  pious 
little  chorister  who  is  murdered  for  his 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Of  all  the 
legends  concerning  the  miracles  of  the 
Virgin,  it  seems  appropriate  that  the 
Prioress  should  repeat  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  of  them  all  as 
an  expression  of  her  own  inmost  nature.  The  story  is  too  perfect  to 
retell,  but  it  might  be  noted  that  one  interpreter  suggests  the  greyn 
upon  the  tongue  of  the  martyred  boy  to  be  the  Holy  Eucharist.  When 
the  Prioress  has  completed  her  story  its  effect  upon  the  pilgrims  is 
perfectly  described  by  Chaucer’s  two  lines 


When  sayd  was  this  miracle,  every  man 
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the  pugnacious  Reeve,  the  vulgar  Friar,  the  spirited  Pardoner,  the 
merry  host  and  the  boisterous  wife  of  Bath : 

As  sober  was,  that  wonder  was  to  see, 

The  whole  troop  is  silent  ’til  at  last  the  host,  to  relieve  the  tension, 
falls  a-jesting,  for  it  must  be  either  laughter  or  tears  and  the  butt  of  his 
humor  is  the  reticent  Geoffrey  Chaucer: 

“What  man  art  thou?  ”  quoth  he 

“Thou  lokest  as  thou  woldest  fynde  a  hare 

For  ever  upon  the  ground  I  see  thee  stare. 

Telle  us  a  tale  and  that  of  mirth  anon.” 

Chaucer  replies  with  the  Tale  of  Sir  T  ho  pas,  a  parody  on  the  long- 
winded  romancers  then  going  out  of  fashion.  The  immense  prepara¬ 
tions  and  the  small  exploits ;  the  “fair-bearing”  which  lay  in  “drawing 
aback  full  fast”  from  the  battle;  and  the  return  to  the  town  as  a 
prelude  to  resuming  the  fray  are  all  conceived  in  the  most  delightful 
vein.  But  the  host  interrupts  him,  and  Chaucer,  after  mockingly 
berating  the  host  for  not  letting  him  go  on  to  the  end,  proceeds  with 
the  long  and  windy  tale  of  Melibee. 

The  Monk  follows  with  a  seemingly  interminable  chain  of  mur¬ 
ders,  but  the  Knight  stops  him  after  he  had  enumerated  only  seventeen. 
The  Host,  who  dared  not  interrupt  the  Monk  because  he  was  one  of  the 
gentles,  again  assumes  control  and  calls  upon  the  nun’s  Priest.  He 
relates  a  story  of  the  gallant  Chanticleer  who  fell  a  victim  to  Reynard, 
the  Fox,  and  then  escaped  from  between  his  teeth  by  his  own  wit.  Some 
say  this  is  an  allegory  of  the  political  connivings  of  the  times,  but  I 
have  not  enough  interest  in  the  brainstorms  of  scheming  courtiers  to 
delve  into  its  verification.  The  story  will  stand  on  its  own  merits  as 
one  of  the  best  of  the  humorous  episodes  of  the  series  of  tales. 

The  Doctor  is  next  called  upon  and  responds  with  an  interesting 
but  technically  questionable  story  of  the  moral  difficulties  in  the  lives 
of  Appius  and  his  daughter,  Virginia. 

The  following  tale  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Pardoner,  and  after  a 
prologue  in  which  he  candidly  summarizes  his  unethical  method  of 
earning  a  livelihood,  he  tells  the  story  of  the  three  rioters’  encounter 
with  Death — in  the  form  of  an  old  man — who  directed  them  to  the 
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treasure  over  which  they  slew  each  other.  The  prologue  seems  at  first 
to  be  a  gross  expose  of  the  hypocrisy  of  his  own  vocation.  He  says, 
in  part: 

“Lordings,  when  I  preach  in  churches  I  take  pains  to  have  a  stately 
utterance,  and  ring  out  roundly  as  a  bell,  for  all  that  I  say  I  know 
by  heart:  My  theme  is  always  the  same:  ‘ Radix  malorum  est 
cupiditas !  First  I  announce  whence  I  come,  and  then  I  show  my  bulls, 
one  and  all;  I  show  bulls  of  popes  and  cardinals,  of  patriarchs  and 
bishops ;  and  I  speak  a  few  words  in  Latin  to  color  my  preaching  and 
stir  my  men  to  devotion.  Then  I  show  forth  my  long  crystal  boxes 
crammed  full  of  clouts  and  bones.  ‘Good  men,’  say  I,  ‘pay  heed  to  my 
words !  If  this  bone  be  washed  in  any  well,  and  cow  or  calf  or  sheep 
or  ox  be  swollen  of  any  worm,  take  water  of  that  well  and  wash  his 
tongue  and  anon  he  is  sound.  If  the  good  man,  fasting,  ere  the  cock 
croweth,  drink  a  draught  of  this  well,  his  beasts  and  his  stock  shall 
multiply.  Here  ye  may  see  a  mitten  also ;  he  that  will  put  his  hand 
in  this  mitten  shall  have  multiplying  of  his  grain  when  he  hath  sown ; 
if  so  he  offer  pence,  or  else  groats.  By  this  trick  I  have  won  a  hundred 
mark,  year  by  year,  since  I  was  a  pardoner.  I  stand  like  a  clerk  in  my 
pulpit  and  when  the  people  be  set  down  I  preach  as  ye  have  heard 
and  tell  a  hundred  more  false  deceits.  Then  briskly  I  stretch  forth 
my  neck,  and  east  and  west  I  nod  upon  the  people,  like  a  dove  sitting 
on  a  barn.  My  hands  and  my  tongue  go  so  nimbly  it  is  a  joy  to  see 
my  diligence.  My  preaching  is  all  of  avarice  to  make  them  give  gen¬ 
erously  of  their  pence,  and  especially  to  me.  For  my  purpose  is 
naught  but  gain  and  not  a  whit  correction  of  sin.  I  reck  not,  when 
they  be  in  their  graves  even  though  their  souls  go  a-blackberrying. 
Thus  I  spit  out  my  venom  under  color  of  holiness.  I  will  follow  none 
of  the  apostles;  I  will  have  money,  wool,  wheat  and  cheese,  although 
the  poorest  lad  give  it,  or  the  poorest  widow  in  a  village,  though  her 
children  die  for  famine.” 

The  Pardoner,  however,  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  gave 
that  prologue.  He  knew  that  the  pilgrims  were  aware  of  the  insin¬ 
cerity  of  his  irreligious  existence  and  so  he  assumes  the  part  of  a  cynical 
jester,  indifferent  to  the  world’s  opinion.  But  in  the  business  of  de¬ 
ceiving  his  fellow  pilgrims  on  the  journey  he  has  forgotten  something. 
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The  passionate  eloquence  and  earnestness  of  his  sermon  carry  him 
back  to  the  olden  days  when  he  was  a  noble  ecclesiast,  preaching  for 
the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  sustenance  of  his  sheep.  He  has  become  so 
lost  in  the  spell  of  the  wonderful  story  he  has  told  that  he  forgetfully 
concludes  by  asking  them  to  come  forward  and  present  their  offerings 
that  Jesus  Christ  may  grant  them  pardon.  Then  suddenly  he  bethinks 
himself  of  what  he  has  done  and  again  affecting  a  reckless  cynicism  he 
offers  his  relics  to  be  kissed.  The  host  angrily' replies, 

‘  Nay,  nay,  may  I  have  Christ’s  curse  if  I  do !  Thou  woldst  make  me  kiss  thine 
old  hosen  and  swear  they  were  the  relics  of  a  saint,  were  they  never  so  filthy.” 

The  Pardoner  has  been  caught  off  guard.  He  has  been  exposed  in 
a  moment  of  great  sincerity  and  he  now  suffers  such  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  that  the  words  choke  in  his  throat.  The  Knight  assumes  con¬ 
trol  and  reconciles  them  into  friendship,  for  he  alone  sensed  the  tragedy 
that  was  hidden  beneath  the  whole  episode.  For  the  Pardoner’s  heart 
had  been  struck  deep  in  an  unguarded  moment,  the  guise  of  hardened 
worldliness  had  gone,  and  left  was  the  disconsolateness  of  another 
human  who  had  attempted  to  adjust  his  Christianity  to  the  world. 
“Radix  malorum  est  cupiditas  ”  ironically  intones  the  Pardoner,  and 
the  pilgrims  silently  respond,  “Thou  hast  said  it.” 

Beginning  with  the  Wife  of  Bath’s  prologue  there  follow  six  inti¬ 
mately  involved  tales  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  ending  with  the  tale 
of  the  Franklyn.  The  wife,  in  a  blunt  and  vulgar  prologue,  expounds 
her  theories  of  matrimony,  which  to  medievalism  amounted  to  heresy ; 
namely,  that  the  wife  is  the  head  of  the  family  and  should  dominate 
a  willingly  subservient  husband;  and  that  celibacy  is  all  right  for 
Saint  Paul,  but  human  nature  is  good  enough  for  her.  She  strives  to 
substantiate  these  doctrines  with  evidence  gathered  from  authority, 
experience,  especially  her  fifth  husband,  Jankyn,  the  Clerk,  and  by  an 
illustrative  story  of  a  knight  who  submitted  his  judgment  to  that  of 
his  wife,  and  the  happiness  resultant  upon  that  exercise  of  female 
sovereignty.  Strangely  enough,  modern  commentators  have  garlanded 
the  wife  for  her  immorality,  as  evidenced  in  her  five  husbands,  as¬ 
suming  her  to  be  the  medieval  counterpart  of  her  much-wedded  sister 
of  our  own  day.  However,  even  a  casual  scrutiny  of  the  text  will  blow 
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this  triumph  away  and  point  out  the  very  important  fact  that  all  her 
previous  husbands  were  dead  before  she  took  the  next. 

When  myn  housband  is  fro  the  world  i-gon 
Som  christne  man  schal  wedde  me  anon. 

The  wife  proves  to  be  a  most  interesting  character  in  her  own 
hilariously  boisterous  way,  but  the  shallowness  of  her  sensual  glorifi¬ 
cation  and  her  vulgar  humanity,  however  humorous  they  prove  to  be, 
wear  badly  with  age  and  in  the  end  become — interesting. 

The  Parson  is  unsettled  by  the  unbridled  words  of  the  Wife,  but 
the  Clerk  of  Oxford,  toward  whom  she  directed  many  of  her  shafts,  rides 
quietly  along,  silently  biding  his  time.  During  the  wife’s  humorous 
exposition,  the  Friar  and  the  Summoner  almost  come  to  blows  and  so 
the  Friar  now  comes  to  the  fore  with  the  tale  of  a  Summoner  who  was 
carried  away  by  the  devil.  The  Summoner,  so  angry  that  he  stood  up 
in  his  stirrups,  retorts  with  the  most  remarkable  delineation  of  vul¬ 
garity  in  the  whole  pilgrimage,  which  must  have  most  effectively  si¬ 
lenced  the  detestable  Friar. 

The  host  turns  to  the  Clerk  and  asks  him  to  relate  some  merry  tale, 
to  which  the  Clerk  courteously  responds.  He  very  ingenuously  begins 
the  story  of  the  wife  Griselda,  whose  virtues  of  patience  and  obedience 
were  proof  against  the  most  severe  trials.  The  story  is  of  an  Italian 
Marquis  who  chose  the  most  virtuous  peasant  girl  of  all  his  subjects, 
marrying  her  on  the  conditional  vow  of  strict  obedience  to  him.  She 
bore  herself  with  such  kindliness  and  virtue  that  the  Marquis  deter¬ 
mined  to  test  her  promised  obedience  severely.  He  forces  her  to  give 
up  her  baby  daughter  and  then  her  son  as  though  to  be  killed,  and 
then  exiled  her,  supposedly  in  order  to  take  another  wife.  One  day  he 
recalled  her  asking  her  to  make  ready  the  palace  for  the  new  marchion¬ 
ess.  The  pretended  bride  turns  out  to  be  her  own  daughter,  the  bride’s 
brother  to  be  her  son,  and  Griselda  is  welcomed  back  to  her  home. 

Thus  without  any  direct  illusion  to  the  Wife  of  Bath,  the  pilgrims 
see,  as  the  story  innocently  unfolds,  that  Griselda  possesses  every  vir¬ 
tue,  the  vice  of  which  the  wife  had  espoused.  But  all  this  has  been 
done  without  any  argumentative  assault  and  the  good  woman  with  her 
famous  husband,  Jankyn,  the  Clerk,  has  been  peremptorily  silenced. 
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However,  our  Oxford  scholar  has  not  yet  departed  from  the  field ; 
with  barbed  irony  he  turns  to  the  Wife  of  Bath  and  recites  an  envoi  in 
praise  of  women.  It  is  a  mocking  exhortation  to  that  wise  and  prudent 
sex  to  follow  the  principles  of  sovereignty  that  the  goodly  wife  de¬ 
claimed.  This  brings  to  a  conclusion  a  most  remarkable  episode  and 
the  field  is  devastated  by  the  poignant  sabre  thrust  of  our  silent,  timid 
Clerk. 

The  tale  of  the  Merchant  which  follows  concerns  itself  with  the 
competence  of  certain  women  in  marital  deceits.  It  is  a  venomous 
contribution  which  flames  with  satirical  savageries  against  women  and 
against  the  folly  of  men  stupid  enough  to  be  deceived  into  marriage. 
The  host,  under  the  charm  of  the  Merchant’s  awful  cynicism,  slyly  in¬ 
forms  the  pilgrims  that  his  wife  has  more  faults  than  he  has  the  wit 
to  enumerate,  a  list  of  which  would  “dizzy  the  arithmetic  of  memory.” 
But  evidently  hoping  to  end  the  subject,  he  calls  for  a  tale  of  love  from 
the  young  Squire  who,  himself,  loved  so  ardently  that  “he  sleeps 
namoore  than  doth  the  nightingale.”  Unhappily  this  story  was  left 
unfinished  and  the  attempts  of  other  poets  to  complete  it  have  proved 
sadly  fruitless. 

The  Frankly n  resumes  and  summarizes  the  discussion  of  matri¬ 
mony  with  the  story  of  how  the  Knight  Arveragus  and  his  wife  Doregin 
found  the  sesame  to  marital  happiness  in  mutual  love  with  no  sub¬ 
servience.  The  morality  of  the  story  seems  questionable  at  first,  but 
if  we  understand  the  knightly  ideal  of  loyalty  to  one’s  word,  the  in¬ 
verted  morality  becomes  at  least  explainable. 

The  second  Nun,  after  a  strikingly  beautiful  invocation  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  portrays  the  life  of  Saint  Cecily  in  a  tale  whose  merit 
rests  chiefly  in  the  Chaucerian  digressions.  When  she  had  finished,  a 
Canon  and  his  yeoman  joined  the  group,  but  as  the  latter  began  to 
expose  the  trickery  of  his  master,  who  was  an  alchemist,  the  Canon 
wrathfully  rode  away.  The  yeoman’s  story  of  another  alchemist  who 
beguiled  a  poor  priest  of  his  money  in  a  tragically  comical  manner 
proves  an  excellent  tale. 

After  the  Manciple  relates  a  story  which  is  spottily  illuminated 
by  keen  observations  of  the  world,  the  goodly  Parson  brings  the  tales 
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to  a  conclusion  with  a  sermon  on  the  Sac- 
raiment  of  Penance.  His  text  was  Jere- 
mias  vi :  7 : 

Stand  ye  on  the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask  for  the 
old  paths,  which  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  ye  in  it ; 
and  you  shall  find  refreshment  for  your  souls.  And 
they  said:  We  will  not  walk. 

The  portion  of  this  tale  definitely  at¬ 
tributable  to  Chaucer  forms  a  most  amaz¬ 
ing  analysis  of  penitence,  even  as  the  Par¬ 
son  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  characteri¬ 
zations  in  literature.  Other  poets,  emi¬ 
nently  Goldsmith  and  Dryden,  attempted 
most  disastrously  to  create  the  equal  of 
the  man  those  simple  lines  of  the  prologue 
portray.  For  example: 

He  was  a  shepperde  and  no  mercenarie. 

He  wayted  after  no  pompe  nor  reverence, 

Nor  made  himself  spiced  in  conscience, 

But  Cristes  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve, 

He  taught,  and  ferst  he  folwed  it  himselve. 

There  is  also  another  character,  the 
Ploughman,  the  symbol  of  Christian  labor 
which  Christ  dignified  in  the  carpenter 
shop: 

A  trewe  worker  and  a  good  was  he, 

Lyvynge  in  pees  and  perfit  charitee. 

God  loved  he  best  with  al  his  trewe  herte 
At  alle  tymes,  though  he  laughed  or  smerte, 

And  thenne  his  neighebour  right  as  himselve. 

He  wolde  thresshe,  and  thereto  dyke  and  delve, 

For  Cristes  sake. 

We  leave  the  burden  to  the  cheery  host  to  bid  them  all  farewell : 
to  the  warrior  knight  who  “loved  truth  and  honour,  freedom  and  cour- 
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tesy”;  to  the  “smyling  Prioress”  with  whom  “al  was  conscience  and 
tendre  herete”;  to  the  fair  Monk  and  the  disreputable  Friar,  both  of 
whom  let  pass  “the  rule  of  seint  Maure  or  of  seint  Beneyt  bycause  that 
it  was  old  and  somewhat  streyt” ;  to  the  goodly  Wife  of  the  bold  and 
boisterous  tongue;  to  the  disconsolate  Pardoner,  “suche  glaryng  eyen 
hadde  he  as  an  hare” ;  to  the  virtuous  Clerk  of  Oxford,  whose  words 
were  of  “heye  prudence  and  short  and  quyk  and  full  of  gret  sentence” ; 
to  the  “poore  Parson  who  first  wrought  and  after  that  he  taught” ;  to 
the  Ploughman  and  the  Squire  and  to  the  mythical  Sir  Thopas — and 
to  one  and  all  we  end: 

“Ye  be  to  me  right  welcome  hertily: 

For  by  my  trothe,  if  that  I  shal  not  lye, 

I  never  saw  so  mery  a  companye.” 

As  a  prefatory  word  to  Chaucer’s  treatment  of  other  themes,  the 
ghost  of  his  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Wyclif  might  well  be  routed. 
Chaucer’s  trenchant  satire,  particularly  against  the  clergy  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  which  he  professed,  has  always  been  hailed  as  an  evidence  of 
his  apostasy.  Such  is  far  from  the  case.  Primarily,  if  the  tolerant 
irony  in  exposing  the  monk,  the  Friar,  and  the  Pardoner  connote 
apostasy,  the  Parson,  the  Priest,  and  the  Prioress  must  by  the  same 
faulty  reasoning  denote  the  strength  of  his  Catholicism.  Secondly,  the 
grounds  on  which  Wyclif  attacked  the  Church  were  as  alien  to  Chaucer 
as  were  the  reformers’  theological  doctrine.  Finally,  other  writers, 
such  as  John  Heywood,  who  endured  intolerable  hardships  for  their 
Faith,  had  no  scruples  about  satirically  flaying  such  worldly  clerics. 
And  the  same  reasoning,  sanely  applied  to  Chaucer,  would  leave  him 
within  the  fold.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  by  adhering  to  the  Christian 
precepts  of  criticism,  that  Chaucer’s  devotion  to  the  Church  was  ex¬ 
pressed  positively  in  the  whole  tenor  of  every  word  he  wrote,  and 
negatively  in  his  prophetic,  pregnant  satire  of  the  Church’s  human 
defects. 

There  are  two  other  phases  of  Chaucer’s  work  which  are  distinctly 
of  neither  the  pagan  nor  the  reformed  traditions,  namely  his  concept 
of  nature  and  of  love.  Mr.  Arthur  Burrell  places  a  strange  encomium 
on  Chaucer’s  nature  poetry  in  saying,  “Other  poets  write  about  the 
beauties  of  the  outer  world.  To  none  of  them  does  Chaucer  yield,  and 
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as  a  lover  of  the  sun,  of  the  birds  and  of  the  golden  world  he  stands 
alone  with  the  Psalmists  and  Wordsworth.”  To  compare  the  latter 
poet’s  Pantheism  and  unintelligent  commingling  of  nature  and  God 
with  Chaucer’s  nature  poetry,  which  enjoys  it  as  a  vestige  of  God  and 
the  Psalms  which  are  the  word  of  God,  is  a  most  confusingly  jumbled 
inconsistency.  But  even  as  a  matter  of  taste,  the  nature  poetry  of  the 
Psalmists  and  Chaucer  and  Wordsworth  will  admit  no  similar  category. 
For  example: 


WORDSWORTH 

My  apprehension  comes  in  crowds, 

I  dread  the  rustling  of  the  grass; 

The  very  shadows  of  the  clouds 
Have  power  to  shake  me  as  they  pass. 

*  * 

The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend, 
The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 

*  * 

For  when  the  chiming  hounds  are  out, 

He  dearly  loves  their  voices 


PSALM 

I  am  smitten  as  grass  and  my  heart  is 
withered. 

I  am  become  like  to  a  wild  pelican  of  the 
wilderness. 

I  am  like  a  night  raven  in  the  house. 

For  I  did  eat  ashes  like  bread  and 
mingled  my  drink  with  weeping. 

*  * 

He  bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down 
and  darkness  was  under  his  feet. 

He  flew  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  and 
he  made  darkness  his  covert. 

*  *  * 

Thou  hast  appointed  darkness  and  it  is 
night. 

In  it  shall  all  the  beasts  go  about; 

The  young  lions  roaring  after  their  prey, 
seeking  their  meat  from  God. 


The  contrast  will  be  less  amazing  but  equally  effective  in  the  case 
of  Chaucer.  Of  himself  he  writes : 

Through  me  men  go  unto  the  well  of  Grace, 

Where  green  and  lusty  May  doth  ever  endure. 

Lowell1  writes  of  his  nature  poetry:  “There  is  a  vernal  property 
that  soothes  and  refreshes  in  a  way  of  which  no  other  has  ever  found 
the  secret.  I  repeat  to  myself  a  thousand  times, — 
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“Whan  that  Aprille  with  his  showres  swoot 
The  drought  of  Marche  hath  perced  to  the  root, 

And  bathed  every  veine  in  swich  licour, 

From  which  vertu  engendered  is  the  flour, — 

When  Zephyrus  eek  with  his  swete  breth 
EnspireJ  hath  in  every  holt  and  heth 
The  tender  cropped  and  the  yonge  sonne 
Hath  in  the  ram  his  halfe  cors  yronne, 

And  smale  foules  mak^n  melodie 

That  slepen  al  the  nyght  with  open  eye. 

“and  still  at  the  thousandth  time  a  breath 
of  uncontaminate  spring-tide  seems  to  lift  the  hair  upon  my  forehead.” 
Without  further  words  we  let  the  matter  rest. 

Concerning  love  poetry,  the  lyrics  of  the  pagan  tradition  and  the 
inferior  songs  of  the  reformed  poets,  hymned  a  love  which  was  more 
sensual  than  spiritual.  As  expressed  in  their  poetry  it  was  primarily 
a  strong  surge  of  the  senses.  But  to  Chaucer  and  the  poets  of  the 
Catholic  tradition,  love  is  dominantly  and  essentially  supra-sensual  and 
spiritual.  It  is  a  divinely  given  means  of  assistance  for  consummating 
our  unending  happiness  with  God.  This  is  the  love  which  Chaucer 
exalts  in  the  final  stanzas  of  Troilus  and  Cressida : 

O  yonge  fresshe  folkes,  he  or  she, 

In  which  that  love  up  groweth  with  youre  age, 

Repiereth  horn  fro  worldly  vanyte, 

And  of  youre  herte  up  casteth  the  visage 

To  thilke  God,  that  after  his  ymage 

Yow  made,  and  thynketh  al  nys  but  afaire, 

This  world  that  passeth  soon,  as  floures  faire. 

And  loveth  Hym  the  which  that  right  for  love, 

Upon  a  crois,  our  soules  for  to  beye, 

First  starfe  and  roos,  and  sitt  in  Heaven  above, 

For  he  nyl  falsen  no  wight,  dare  I  say, 

That  wol  his  herte  all  holly  on  him  leye; 

And  synce  he  best  to  love  is,  and  most  meek 
What  needeth  feyned  loves  for  to  seeke? 

Such  a  doctrine  with  all  its  definiteness,  its  intensity  and  its  aus¬ 
terity  is  the  stark  naked  substance  of  truth  and  beauty ,  which  tradi¬ 
tionally  and  essentially  the  dogmas  of  Apostolic  Christianity  alone 
epitomize. 
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And  we  now  leave  the  human  apostle  of  Medievalism  with  a  final 
word.  There  were  many  qualities  which  contributed  to  his  genius ;  a 
deeply-rooted  understanding  of  the  people  with  whom  he  lived  and 
whom  he  loved;  a  pregnant,  penetrating  satire  which  portrayed  the 
impending  Reformation  with  Sophoclean  irony ;  a  sympathetic  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  ignoble  excesses  of  medievalism’s  youthful  enthusiasm, 
which,  when  better  directed,  consummated  in  the  religious  beauty  of 
the  great  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  roared  over  all  Europe  in  uncontrolled 
laughter  during  the  ages  of  Faith;  and  an  artistry  in  the  technical 
beauty  of  poetic  narrative  which  made  Spenser  hail  him,  “master.” 
But  behind  Chaucer’s  understanding,  his  tolerant  irony,  his  love  and 
laughter  was  the  humble  human  who  found  his  only  strength  in  facing 
the  hidden  tragedy  he  encountered  in  untrembling  Faith  and  Hope.  The 
substance  of  his  medievalism  was  predominantly  consummated  in  his 
concept  of  Nature  as  a  vestige  of  God;  of  Love,  its  visage  uplifted  to 
God;  of  Mankind  in  his  passionate  but  erring  search  for  God;  and 
through  it  all  he  breathed  the  concealed  truth  of  the  eternity  mindea. 


Sonnet 


I  tore  my  hands  against  the  ice-sharp  rocks; 

With  brave  and  bleeding  flesh  I  fought  my  way 

Through  thorns  and  briars  where  the  brambles  flay 

My  tired  body,  and  each  chasm  blocks 

The  mountainy  road  where  graze  the  lonely  flocks 

Of  the  white  stars.  Alone  I  meet  the  day 

Here  in  this  chill  where  slim  and  far  away 

The  cold  moon  fades,  the  last  dim  candle  mocks. 

What  though  this  brilliance  steal  away  my  heart, 

With  all  this  cold  hard  eminence  attained, 

Toward  which  with  aching  arms  and  lips  apart 
My  eager  thoughts,  my  earnest  limbs  have  strained — 

When  one  soft  candle  thrusts  its  fiery  dart 
And  breaks  the  brilliance  of  the  light  I  gained. 

James  T.  Cotter. 


MEDIEVAL  CAROLS 

Padraic  MacCathmhaoil 


» 


V-/n  any  Christmas  eve  you  will  hear  the  League  of 
Merry  Puritans  cacophonize  a  round  of  carols  from  which  all  the 
blood  of  the  first  Christmas  has  been  sucked.  They  lost  their  festal 
sense  years  and  years  ago  when  Grandmother  Haffenreffer  filled  them 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  moving  spirit  of  the  occasion  was  not  the 
Christ-Child  but  a  superficially  jolly  old  reprobate  surnamed  Claus. 
There  is  a  sort  of  analogy  between  the  two  ideas;  when  the  donee 
grew  to  be  ten  years  old  (or  fifteen  or  twenty  if  he  was  the  kind  I  think 
he  was)  he  was  freed  from  the  Claus-ian  idea  with  as  much  ingenuous¬ 
ness  as  his  parents  used  in  supplanting  Roman  faith  and  morals  with 
some  of  their  own.  These  children,  their  parents  and  grandparents 
must  be  remembered,  however,  as  the  founders  of  the  new  school  of 
festal  expression  for  they  have  made  carol-singing  the  very,  very  virile 
thing  it  is  and  have  thereby  made  Spratt’s  Alley  the  happiest  of  alleys. 

We,  however,  declare  no  allegiance  to  the  House  of  Haffenreffer. 
We  prefer  the  House  of  Rome.  It  urges  us  to  sing  carols  with  all  the 
lustiness  of  the  medieval  clerk  of  Quatre-bras,  who  bellowed  his 
Christmas  spirit  in  the  Bishop’s  window  well  after  midnight  of  the 
Vigil.  Or  we  can  sit  down  in  another  Tabarie’s  Pomme  de  Pin  and 
cleanse  our  throats  with  the  Audit  Ale  of  Hilaire  Belloc’s  roaring 
Sailor’s  Carol.  We’ll  appreciate  the  spirit  behind  the  famous  Feast 
and  Prose  of  the  ^5^,  as  sung  at  Beauvais,  when  “a  maiden  was  led 
into  the  sanctuary  and  stationed,  seated  on  the  ass  (representing  the 
Flight  into  Egypt)  at  the  Gospel  side  of  the  high  altar.  And  then  was 
begun  a  solemn  Mass,  of  which  the  Introit,  Kyrie,  Gloria  and  Credo 
each  ended  with  a  melodious  hee-haw:  and  what  is  more,  there  is  a 
manuscript  rubric  for  this  festival  which  says:  ‘At  the  end  of  Mass 
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the  priest,  turning  himself  to  the  people,  instead  of  intoning  Ite,  missa 
est,  shall  hee-haw  thrice;  and  the  people,  instead  of  replying  Deo 
Gratias  shall  respond  thrice :  hee-haw ,  hee-haw,  hee-haw /  ”  It  is  the 
same  glorious  medieval  faith  that  gave  us  unapproachable  Carols  of 
the  Child  Whose  Birthday  it  was  and  of  His  Mother.  So  in  a  Sloane 
Manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  are  Two  Little  Carols  with 
the  obvious  spirit  of  the  Ages  of  Faith : 


I 

I  syng  of  a  Mayden 
That  is  makeles; 

Kyng  of  all  kynges 
To  her  Sone  che  ches. 


II 

There  is  no  rose  of  swich  vertu 
As  is  the  rose  that  bare  Jhesu. 
Alleluia. 


He  cam  al  so  stylle 
Where  his  moder  was, 
As  dewe  in  Aprylle 
That  fallyt  on  the  gras. 


For  in  this  rose  conteined  was 
Hevene  and  erthe  in  litel  space, 
Res  tniranda. 


He  cam  al  so  stylle 
To  his  moder’s  bowr, 

As  dewe  in  Aprille 
That  fallyt  on  the  flour. 

He  cam  al  so  stylle 
Where  his  moder  lay 

As  dewe  in  Aprille 
That  fallyt  on  the  spray. 

Moder  and  maydn 
Was  never  non  but  che; 

Wei  may  swych  a  lady 
Godes  moder  be. 


Be  that  rose  we  may  weel  see 
There  be  o  God  in  persones  three, 
Pares  forma. 


The  aungeles  sungen  the  schepherdes  to 
Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo. 

Gaudeamus. 


Leve  we  all  this  werldly  merthe, 
And  folwe  we  this  joyful  berthe. 
Transeamus. 


And  there  is  no  difference  between  the  underlying  spirit  of  these 
and  the  spirit  in  which  Belloc  wrote  his  Noel: 


On  a  winter’s  night  long  time  ago 

(The  bells  ring  loud  and  the  bells  ring  low) 
When  high  howled  wind,  and  down  fell  snow, 
(Carillon,  Carilla). 

Saint  Joseph  he  and  Nostre  Dame, 

Riding  on  an  ass,  full  weary  came 
From  Nazareth  into  Bethlehem, 

And  the  small  child  Jesus  smile  on  you. 
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And  Bethlehem  inn  they  stood  before 

(The  bells  ring  less  and  the  bells  ring  more) 

The  landlord  bade  them  begone  from  his  door, 

(Carillon,  Carilla). 

“Poor  folk”  (says  he)  “must  lie  where  they  may, 

For  the  Duke  of  Jewry  comes  this  way, 

With  all  his  train  on  a  Christmas  Day.” 

And  the  small  child  Jesus  smile  on  you. 

Poor  folk  that  may  my  carol  hear 

(The  bells  ring  single  and  the  bells  ring  clear) 

See!  God’s  one  child  had  hardest  cheer! 

(Carillon,  Carilla). 

Men  grown  hard  on  a  Christmas  morn; 

The  dumb  beast  by  and  a  babe  forlorn, 

It  was  very,  very  cold  when  the  Lord  was  bom. 

And  the  small  child  Jesus  smile  on  you. 

Now  these  were  Jews  as  Jews  must  be. 

But  Christian  men  in  a  band  are  we 

(The  bells  ring  merry  and  the  bells  ring  free) 

(Carillon,  Carilla). 

Empty  we  go,  and  ill  be-dight, 

Singing  Noel  on  a  winter’s  night: 

Give  us  to  sup  by  the  warm  firelight, 

And  the  small  child  Jesus  smile  on  you. 

There  was  an  hospitable  side  to  Christmas  which  was  not  forgot¬ 
ten.  On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  December,  the  year  1436,  my  lord 
of  York  laid  in  an  amount  of  meat  and  other  edibles  for  the  festive 
season,  which  amount  would  seem  to  be  a  year’s  provision.  But  it  was 
only  that  he  might  be  prepared  for  an  overflow  of  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  for  everybody  was  to  come,  provided  he  was  not  a  bore.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  against  such  undesirables  that  the  following  was  composed : 

Make  we  tnery  bothe  more  and  lasse 
For  now  ys  the  tyme  of  Crystymas. 

Lett  no  man  cum  into  this  hall, 

Grome,  page,  nor  yet  marshall, 

But  that  sum  sport  he  bring  withall; 

For  now  ys  the  tyme  of  Crystymas ! 
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Yff  that  he  say  he  can  not  sing, 

Some  oder  sport  then  let  him  bring, 

That  yt  may  please  at  thys  festyng; 

For  now  ys  the  tyme  of  Crystymas! 

Yff  he  say  he  can  nowght  do, 

Then  for  my  love  aske  hym  no  mo, 

But  to  the  stokkis  then  lett  hym  go; 

For  now  ys  the  tyme  of  Crystymas! 

It  is  a  different  but  bigger  bore  whom  Chesterton  laughs  at  in  his 
Christmas  Carol.  (The  chief  constable  has  issued  a  statement  declar¬ 
ing  that  carol  singing  in  the  streets  by  children  is  illegal  and  morally 
and  physically  injurious.  He  appeals  to  the  public  to  discourage  the 
practice. — Daily  Paper.) 

God  rest  you  merry  gentlemen, 

Let  nothing  you  dismay; 

The  Herald  Angels  cannot  sing, 

The  cops  arrest  them  on  the  wing, 

And  warn  them  of  the  docketing 
Of  anything  they  say. 

God  rest  you  merry  gentlemen, 

May  nothing  you  dismay: 

On  your  reposeful  cities  lie 
Deep  silence,  broken  only  by 
The  motor  horn's  melodious  cry, 

The  hooter’s  happy  bray. 

So,  when  the  song  of  children  ceased, 

And  Herod  was  obeyed, 

In  his  high  hall  Corinthian 
With  purple  and  with  peacock  fan, 

Rested  that  merry  gentleman; 

And  nothing  him  dismayed. 

Many  things  can  happen  around  the  time  of  Christmas  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  feast.  For  example,  as  Dominic  Bevan 
W.  L.  notes,  “on  the  eve  of  Twelfth  Day,  1757,  a  gentleman  ap¬ 
proached  the  King  of  France,  not  to  wish  him  the  old,  old  wish,  nor  yet 
to  sing  him  a  carol,  but  for  the  purpose  of  driving  a  dagger  between 
the  Royal  ribs.  On  the  eve  of  Christmas,  1456,  the  poet  Villon  and 
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four  companions  burgled  the  College  of  Navarre  in  the  University  of 
Paris  and  stole  500  gold  crowns.”  But  all  good  men  gathered  at  the 
Verre  de  Joie  to  diminish  the  innkeeper’s  stock  and  to  bellow  and  roar 
over  tankards  of  ale  or  Burgundy.  And  if  the  students  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  treated  the  keeper  to  enough  of  his  own  wine  to  make  him  sleepy 
and  then  stole  twice  as  much  as  they  paid  for,  why  it  was  all  in  good 
spirit  and  the  keeper  didn’t  mind  since  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  When 
the  frugal  friars  entered  some  time  after  and  tried  to  do  away  with 
unpaid  for  wine  that  was  another  story.  But  the  wine  or  ale  had  the 
same  effect  on  clerk  or  friar  and  they  roared  loudly  some  such  thing 
as  the  Sailor's  Carol. 

Noel!  Noel!  Noel!  Noel! 

A  Catholic  tale  have  I  to  tell: 

And  a  Christian  song  have  I  to  sing 
While  all  the  bells  in  Arundel  ring. 

I  pray  good  beef  and  I  pray  good  beer 
This  Holy  Night  of  all  the  year, 

But  I  pray  detestable  drink  for  them 
That  give  no  honor  to  Bethlehem. 

May  all  good  fellows  that  here  agree 
Drink  Audit  Ale  in  heaven  with  me, 

And  may  all  my  enemies  go  to  hell ! 

Noel!  Noel!  Noel!  Noel! 

May  all  my  enemies  go  to  hell ! 

Noel!  Nofcl ! 

If  the  good  old  friars  were  with  us  today  they  would  jovially 
“chant,  sing  or  declaim”  the  Doherty  Drinking  Song  in  “all  places 
of  Big  Business  and  so-called  amusement”  and  bring  the  offenders  back 
to  their  sense  of  festal  conviviality. 

Come  fill  the  bowl  with  merry  wine 
And  drink  to  Mary  and  God  above: 

To  the  Mother  of  Joy  and  the  Fruitful  Vine, 

To  the  God  of  Laughter,  the  God  of  Love ! 

Chorus: 

A  toast  to  the  Maid  and  the  Trinity 
Through  whom  these  things  were  made  to  be, 

A  toast  to  Mary  and  God  on  High, 

This  day  is  He  born  and  so  am  11 
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II 

Come  drink  to  Joseph,  chaste  and  wise, 

To  the  angel  song  and  the  wondrous  star, 

To  the  ragged  shepherds  with  wealthy  eyes, 

To  the  humble  three  who  came  from  afar. 

Chorus. 

III 

Drink  to  the  birthday  gifts  they  bore, 

Drink  to  the  ass  and  the  oxen  grave, 

To  the  swaddling  clothes  the  Baby  wore, 

To  the  straw-filled  crib  and  the  windy  cavel 

Chorus. 


IV 

O  drink  to  the  Life  that  now  is  born, 

And  mightily  sing  and  lustily  yell; 

For  Death  has  been  killed  this  very  mom 
And  is  damned  forever  deep  in  Hell ! 

Chorus. 


V 

So  drink  again  to  the  Virgin  Mother, 

To  the  God  below  and  the  God  above, 

To  Christ  our  God  and  our  Baby  Brother, 

To  our  Joy,  to  our  Life,  to  our  Love! 

Chorus: 

A  toast  to  the  Maid  and  the  Trinity 
Through  whom  these  things  were  made  to  be, 

A  toast  to  Mary  and  God  on  High , 

This  day  is  He  born  and  so  am  II 

The  gendarmes,  “the  Official  and  Special  Commissary  of  the 
reverend  Lord  and  Father  of  Christ,  Dom.  Guillermus,  by  divine  grace 
Bishop  of  Paris,”  would  have  gone  out  of  business  if  they  relied  on 
bringing  drunken  students  to  the  churchman.  For  the  celebrators 
never  got  potted — if  you  except  the  one  who  came  from  the  College  of 
Navarre  (the  same  which  Villon  robbed).  He  had  stolen  the  Bishop’s 
robes  and  having  donned  them  in  the  tavern  he  proceeded  to  become 
as  tipsy  as  a  Baldwin  in  a  bucket  of  water.  So  that  when  he  staggered 
down  the  street  he  was  not  arrested  because  the  gendarme  was  not  sure 
that  it  wasn’t  the  Bishop.  It  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  churchman 
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did  not  know  of  and  destroy  the  Graigne  manuscripts  which  relate  this 
incident. 

So  the  students  were  able  to  walk  back  to  the  College  singing  a 
carol  which  was  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  a  holy  Christmas  one  like 
that  which  is  sung  in  Quebec : 

D’ou  viens-tu,  bergere, 

D’ou  viens-tu? 

Je  viens  de  l’etable 
De  m’y  promener; 

J’ai  vu  un  miracle 
Ce  soir  amv6. 

Qu’as-tu  vu,  bergere, 

Qu’as-tu  vu? 

J’ai  vu  dans  la  creche 
Un  petit  Enfant 
Sur  la  paille  fraiche 
Mis  bien  tendrement. 

Rien  de  plus,  bergere, 

Rien  de  plus? 

Saint’  Marie,  sa  mfere, 

Lui  fait  boir’  du  lait, 

Saint  Joseph,  son  p£re 
Qui  tremble  de  froid. 

Rien  de  plus,  bergere, 

Rien  de  plus? 

Ya  le  boeuf  et  l’ane 
Qui  sont  par  devant; 

Avec  leur  haleine 
Rechauffent  l’Enfant. 

Rien  de  plus,  bergere, 

Rien  de  plus? 

Ya  trois  petits  anges 
Descendus  du  del, 

Chantant  les  louanges 
Du  Pere  Eternel. 

Or  they  might  sing  The  Carol  of  the  Five  Joys  of  Mary  which  was 
of  their  *own  time : 
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Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay,  Gaude  celi  domina. 
Mary,  for  the  love  of  thee 
Blythe  and  glad  may  we  be, 

And  I  shall  sing  as  ye  may  se, 

Tua  quinque  gaudia. 

The  fyrst  joy  was  sent  to  the 
When  Gabryell  gretyd  thee 
And  sayd  hayle  Mary  in  chastite, 
Officiaris  gravida. 

The  second  joy  was  full  gud 

When  Chryst  toke  both  flesshe  and  blod 

Without  syn  talkyng  of  mode, 

Enixa  est  puerpera. 

The  third  joy  was  of  gret  myght 
Whan  Jhesu  was  on  the  Rode  dight, 

Dead  and  buried  in  all  men’s  sight, 
Surrexit  die  tertia. 

The  fourth  joy  was  without  ay 
When  Jhesu  to  hell  toke  the  way 
And  with  him  com  gret  aray, 

Ad  cotli  palacia. 

The  fifth  joy  was  on  holy  Thursday, 
Unto  hevyn  He  took  the  way, 

God  and  man,  and  so  he  ys  for  ay, 

Ascendit  super  sidera. 


The  makers  and  singers  of  carols  which  were  medieval  in  time  or 
in  spirit  get  the  most  out  of  the  Christmas  season  because  they  put 
the  most  into  it.  They  put  their  religion — which  was  everything  to 
them — in  their  carols  and  because  there  is  hope  in  their  religion  they 
could  also  put  laughter  into  their  songs.  They  could  sing  on  their  way 
to  Midnight  Mass;  there  they  could  chant  the  Gregorian;  and  on 
leaving  the  cathedral  they  unconsciously  gathered  in  groups  and 
carolled  until  the  dawn.  There  was  spontaneity  in  everything  they  did 
for  they  were  so  filled  with  the  meaning  of  the  Event  that  their  spirit 
overflowed. 

There  are  few  medievals-in-spirit  today.  And  upon  these  few, 
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Belloc,  Chesterton,  Wyndham  Lewis,  Claudel  and  a  small  number  of 
others,  lies  the  duty  and  the  glory  of  transmitting  and  burnishing  it  in 
the  people.  Accomplishing  this,  the  laity  once  again  will  espouse 
Gregorian,  they  will  seek  pleasure  in  the  more  substantial  things  of 
Medievalism,  they  will  once  more  perceive  the  strength  of  true 
Christianity. 


Idealist 


(Written  in  the  Period  of  Depression) 

Slowly  the  broiling  turkey  turns  upon  the  spit  above 

the  grate, 

And  Losoph  deeply  drinks  aromas  strong  enough  to 

penetrate 

The  thick,  clear  window-pane — poor  Losoph’s  inclement 

Fate. 

Five  minutes  he  gazes. 

The  stomachy  chef  raises 
The  brown  and  tasty  fowl 
From  off  its  last  perch, 

And  with  a  painful  scowl 
And  a  sudden  sidewise  lurch, 

Balances  it  upon  a  tray 

Then  hurries  it  away 

Amid  its  load  of  baked  potatoes 

And  gravy,  and  salads  of  tomatoes, 

And  French  dressing  and  lettuce  and — 

‘‘Now  for  dessert,”  Losoph  mutters,  shakily 
Tightening  his  belt  and  crossing  to  a  bakery. 


C.  Glynn  Fraser. 


THE  STAR  OF  FATHER  PIERRE 

J.  G.  Riley 


T 

JL  he  tiny  scrub  cedars  he  was  picking  his  way 
through  were  coated  with  white.  They  looked  like  stunted  pyramids 
placed  row  on  row  in  a  shifting  desert  of  white.  They  were  so  many 
and  of  such  monotonous  regularity  they  confused  and  maddened  him 
beyond  his  control.  The  white  glare  of  the  snow  had  partially  blinded 
him.  His  head  swam,  his  temples  throbbed,  failing  strength  told  him 
he  must  find  shelter  somewhere.  But  on  every  side  wherever  he  peered 
and  hoped  for  a  haven,  he  saw  only  a  waste  of  sickening  white,  every¬ 
where  white,  until  the  gathering  darkness  swallowed  it  up. 

Three  days  ago  Father  Pierre  had  set  out  from  the  Indian  settle¬ 
ment  of  Jacinto  pass  to  travel  across  the  Great  Valley  to  the  ranges  of 
the  Sioux  at  Ogallala,  where  the  tribesmen  had  been  gathering  for 
nearly  a  week  to  hear  him  read  his  Christmas  Mass.  But  now  as  the 
dusk  of  the  second  day  deepened  and  the  mountains,  somewhere  off  to 
the  west  beyond  the  veil  of  hurrying  snow,  began  to  cloak  the  valley 
in  darkness,  Father  Pierre  became  despondent.  As  he  struggled  on 
through  the  leaden  twilight,  the  keen  wind  bit  its  way  through  his 
fringed  hunting  jacket,  and  drove  the  storm  into  his  face,  till  his  eyes 
and  nose  were  numb  and  feelingless.  Men  had  been  lost  in  storms  like 
this,  as  they  wandered  aimlessly  through  the  blizzard,  he  remembered. 
Was  not  that  the  fate  which  befell  young  Father  Grondiere  only  last 
year?  His  reflections  were  not  pleasing  and  he  shuddered  involun¬ 
tarily.  As  he  stumbled  on  something  dark  and  black  shot  up  out  of 
the  shadows  before  him.  Father  Pierre  drew  back  startled  for  a  mo- 
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ment.  Then  as  he  came  closer  he  recognized  the  black  mass  as  an 
immense  table  rock.  A  feeling  of  relief  surged  through  him.  New 
hope  quickened  and  enlivened  him.  Perhaps,  God  willing,  he  might 
yet  reach  Ogallala  and  read  Mass  for  the  savages.  Working  around  to 

the  lee,  he  found  a  spot  dry  and  sheltered  from 
the  driving  snow  by  an  overhanging  ledge.  He 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  and  made  a  thanks¬ 
giving.  Here  was  a  shelter,  poor  as  it  was, 
where  he  could  find  rest  and  warmth  until  the 
morrow.  He  arose  and  gathered  some  dry 
twigs  from  the  shelter  of  the  rock.  Then  he 
struck  a  spark  on  to  the  twigs  and  made  a 
tiny  blaze  and  fed  it  and  prayed  it  into  a  big¬ 
ger  one.  He  collected  some  larger  faggots 
and  spread  them  to  dry  in  the  heat  of  the  fire. 
Then  he  made  his  meal  and  basking  in  the 
glow  of  the  flames  he  gave  himself  over  to 
his  thoughts.  He  let  his  mind  wander  back 
to  a  Christmas  two  years  ago  when  he  knelt  in  prayer  before  the  crib 
in  the  abbey  chapel  and  made  his  vow  to  serve  the  Christ  Child  in  the 
missions  of  the  New  World.  He  smiled  bitterly  as  he  thought  of  his 
boundless  zeal  of  two  short  years  ago.  But  was  it  only  two  years  ago 
that  he  left  France?  It  seemed  ages  and  ages  since  he  had  said  good¬ 
bye  to  the  Old  World.  It  seemed  as  though  he  would  never  forget  the 
morning  he  sailed  from  Bordeaux.  It  was  a  sunny,  piping  morning 
built  for  buoyant  life  and  love.  Even  now  he  could  feel  his  sister  press 
his  hand  tightly.  He  remembered  that  she  was  crying ;  he  wondered  if 
he  had  been,  too.  He  had  felt  like  it.  Yes,  that  was  but  a  brief  two 
years  ago.  He  sighed  and  watched  the  flames  chase  one  another  up, 
up,  into  the  darkness.  What  he  had  suffered  in  that  short  time!  He 
shuddered  as  he  recalled  his  first  missionary  experience  in  this  desolate 
land  of  plains  and  mountains.  He  and  Father  Point  were  making  their 
way  down  from  Canada  in  the  spring  of  the  year — Father  Pierre 
thought  he  would  never  forget  the  roar  the  ice  on  the  rivers  made  as 
it  broke  up — trying  to  reach  St.  Louis,  when  they  were  captured  by  a 
roving  band  of  Blackfeet.  Although  Father  Point  had  been  burned  at 
the  stake,  he  himself  had  escaped  and  had  made  St.  Louis  alone.  When- 
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ever  he  thought  of  Father  Point  now,  a  hate  of  the  people  he  was 
working  among  overcame  him.  He  despised  them  for  their  savagery 
and  their  way  of  living.  Their  food,  he  thought,  was  revolting;  it 
turned  his  stomach  and  nauseated  him.  Mealy  mush  and  water,  rank 
smoked  fish,  horseflesh,  ugh!  Even  months  of  constant  hunger  had 
failed  to  make  him  partial  to  it.  But  what  grated  on  him  most  was 
their  stupid  language.  To  them  everything  must  be  presented  in  the 
concrete.  They  heeded  no  abstractions ;  they  understood  none.  Mas¬ 
tering  their  tongue  was  his  greatest  difficulty.  The  long  hours  he  had 
spent  on  lazy  summer  afternoons,  poring  over  the  books  of  symbols 
that  Father  Point  had  left  him  came  back  to  him  now  and  the  thought 
that  they  had  availed  him  nothing  smote  him  to  the  quick.  He  knew 
no  more  about  the  impossible  language  now  than  he  did  when  he  set 
out  from  Canada.  Whenever  he  attempted  to  explain  to  the  savages 
anything  about  the  great  Father,  they  shrugged  their  shoulders  and 
laughed  at  him.  This  blackrobe  who  babbled  like  a  papoose  in  arms. 

The  flames  of  the  fire  were  dying.  The  priest  fed  it  with  a  new 
faggot  and  made  it  burn  and  crackle  once  again.  In  the  dancing  flames 
he  saw  a  vision  of  the  France  he  had  left,  the  south  of  France,  where 
there  was  never  snow  or  biting  cold  nor  savages  with  an  absurd  jargon. 
His  thoughts  were  back  in  his  little  native  town  of  St.  Hilaire.  Soon 
it  would  be  spring  there  and  the  ivy  would  be  blossoming  out  anew 
on  his  sister’s  garden  wall.  He  could  feel  the  peace  of  the  Sabbath 
morning  there  with  the  warm  sun  beating  down  on  the  cobbled  streets 
and  in  the  far  off  distance  of  his  dreams  he  could  hear  the  church  bells 
tinkling  faintly  all  over  the  countryside.  He  thrilled  to  the  thought. 
He  could  not  help  it.  It  was  in  him.  France  was  his  country  and  he 
loved  it.  He  pictured  himself  a  cure  in  his  native  town.  He  saw  him¬ 
self  going  about  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  when  the  day’s  work  was 
done,  gossiping  with  his  parishioners  and  chatting  about  those  little 
bits  of  nothingness  that  make  life  so  pleasant.  But  then  a  knifing 
blast  of  wind  brought  him  back  to  realization.  A  feeling  of  homesick¬ 
ness  possessed  him  and  gripped  him  stronger  than  before.  In  disgust  he 
took  up  a  brand  and  hurled  it  into  the  fire.  A  shower  of  sparks  flew 
up  and  he  watched  them  ascend,  each  one  higher  than  the  other  until 
they  died  or  were  hurried  off  by  the  wind.  Only  then  he  noticed  that 
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it  had  stopped  snowing.  As  he  looked  up  at  the  heavens  he  saw  a 
single  star  riding  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  not  a  tiny,  twinkling  pin 
point  of  light  in  common  with  all  other  stars,  but  one  brilliantly  clear 
and  commanding.  The  glance  at  that  star  drew  him  back  to  that 
Christmas  past  when  he,  another  wise  man,  had  pledged  to  follow  it 
out  of  the  East  wherever  it  might  lead.  Wherever  it  might  lead  .  .  . 
he  weighed  the  phrase  and  hung  his  head.  He  was  on  his  knees  now 
and  out  before  him  he  held  his  silver  cross.  In  the  flickering  firelight 
the  Figure  glowed  warmly  as  it  had  in  the  abbey  twilight  of  that 
Christmas  two  years  ago.  Once  again  he  wept  with  it  as  he  heard  It 
whisper  in  suffering,  “I  thirst,”  and  thrilled  to  Its  triumphal  com¬ 
mand,  “Go,  teach  all  nations.” 

Father  Pierre  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  marvelled  at  how  warm 
the  wind  had  become,  and  as  he  lay  on  his  back  looking  up  at  the  sky 
and  saw  all  the  clouds  breaking  up  and  the  moon  go  scudding  through, 
he  could  not  say  that  he  was  not  happy. 
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walked  down  the  steps  of  the  bishop’s  house 
and  went  quickly  through  the  narrow  streets  to  the  east  side  of  the 
town  where  Lianne  lived.  He  had  nothing  definite  to  tell  her  as  he 
had  hoped  to  have  when  he  last  saw  her.  In  fact,  he  had  come  very 
close  to  bringing  back  news  that  they  could 
not  be  married  yet  because  he  had  lost  the 
contract.  Pierre  remembered  how  his  com¬ 
petitor,  Vitry,  with  a  patronizing  attempt  at 
magnanimity,  had  conceded  that  he,  Pierre, 
was  remarkably  endowed  but  added — and 
nearly  convinced  the  bishop — that  his  age 
would  most  likely  lead  him  to  overlook  the 
minor  details  which  the  older  eye  would  take 
care  of  since  it  would  be  free  from  the  rash¬ 
ness  of  an  errant  enthusiasm.  And  it  was 
only  because  Pierre  told  the  bishop  about 
Vitry’s  breaking  one  contract  which  he  had 
made  to  build  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  that 
the  day  wasn’t  lost.  Lianne  had  asked  him  not  to  use  that  point 
against  Vitry,  and  he  had  given  his  word.  But  it  had  slipped  out  and 
Pierre  wondered  if  she  would  realize  how  unconscious  and  unrestrain- 
able  it  was. 

Lianne’s  father  was  just  going  out  when  he  reached  the  house. 

“Come  in,  Pierre,”  said  Gautheron.  “And  how  did  the  afternoon’s 
business  go?  But  wait  a  minute,”  he  added,  as  the  other  sat  down,  “I’ll 
get  Lianne  and  you’ll  have  to  go  through  the  story  only  once.” 

He  went  out  and  Pierre  could  hear  him  calling  Lianne.  She  was 
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always  in  the  garden,  moving  up  and  down  the  flagstone  walks,  clipping 
leaves  prematurely  turned  brown,  pulling  a  vagrant  weed,  or  digging 
the  turf  around  a  bush  which  she  was  cultivating  that  its  leaves  might 
add  a  green  touch  to  the  bouquets  for  the  abbey  chapel.  And  she  would 
be  alone.  She  never  let  anyone  help  her.  Pierre  put  his  hand  to  his 
ear  and  thought  of  the  time  when  he  had  stooped  to  remove  a  piece  of 
paper  from  among  the  anemones  and  she,  with  a  gentle  firmness,  had 
grasped  him  by  the  ear  and  leading  him  to  a  stone  bench  made  him 
sit  there  like  a  punished  child  until  she  had  finished.  It  was  a  pleas¬ 
ant  chastisement,  it - Something  soft  hit  Pierre  in  the  face. 

“A  rose  for  the  mason  of  Coutances !  ”  cried  a  voice,  and  Lianne 
entered  with  her  arms  full  of  flowers.  “What  news,  Pierre?” 

“Hello,  Lianne.  There’s  no  news  for  you.  The  bishop  has  post¬ 
poned  his  decision.” 

He  told  the  story,  omitting  the  part  where  he  had  forgotten  about 
his  promise  to  Lianne.  He’d  wait  till  the  father  left.  When  he  finished 
Gautheron  couldn’t  contain  himself ;  he  saw  nothing  but  success,  and 
Lianne  thought  so,  too. 

“But,  Pierre,”  she  asked,  “what  made  him  change  his  mind  so 
suddenly?  Wasn’t  there  any  reason?” 

“What  difference  does  that  make?”  replied  Gautheron,  before 
Pierre  could  answer.  “Vitry  didn’t  get  the  contract,  and  now  he  isn’t 
likely  to.  But  how  about  Vitry,  Pierre?  Did  he  take  it  badly?” 

“Well — no.  Apparently  it  didn’t  ruffle  him,  but  I  think  it  got 

under  his  skin  just  the  same.” 

“I  should  think  it  would.  If  I  saw  such  a  contract  slipping  out 
of  my  hands  I  don’t  know  what  I’d  do.  If  you’ll  excuse  me,  Pierre,” 
he  said,  getting  up  from  his  chair,  “I’ll  be  on  my  way  now  I’ve  heard 
the  news.” 

He  left.  And  even  as  he  did  Lianne  turned  to  Pierre  and  said, 
“Out  with  it,  Pierre.  There  was  a  reason,  wasn’t  there?” 

“Yes — ”  he  hesitated — “the  broken  contract.” 

“You  didn’t - ” 

“It  came  out  before  I  thought,  Lianne.  I  saw  myself  losing  out. 
And  I  simply  had  to  complete  what  my  father  had  gone  so  far  in  doing 
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before  he  died.  And  only  the  steeples  left  to  do.  I  forgot  everything 
else,  Lianne — everything.” 

Lianne  smiled  sadly. 

“Poor  Pierre!”  she  said.  “Always  forgetting  himself  and  losing 
his  head.” 

But  she  was  not  angry.  And  when  a  week  later  he  had  received 
the  contract  from  the  bishop  she  was  more  pleased  than  anyone.  Yet 
she  would  not  marry  him  because,  as  she  said,  there  was  a  clause  by 
which  he  was  denied  the  entire  work.  He  must  complete  the  transept 
tower  satisfactorily  before  he  would  be  commissioned  to  build  the  two 
main  towers  on  the  fagade  of  the  cathedral.  And  it  must  be  done  in 
two  years.  Pierre  did  not  know  why  Lianne  would  not  marry  him ;  he 
was  practically  sure  of  the  rest  of  the  job.  That  was  no  reason  that 
she  gave.  He  could  give  just  as  much  attention  to  the  transept  tower 
whether  he  were  married  or  not.  But  he  had  to  submit. 

Within  a  short  time  the  builder’s  yard  was  teeming  with  industry. 
Wagons  which  the  peasants  used  on  their  farms  were  now  moving  in 
and  out  the  gates,  bringing  rock  from  the  mountain  quarry  or  going 
back  for  more.  And  other  men  trimmed  with  hammers  the  rocks 
which  were  dumped  in  the  yard.  Scaffolding  was  erected  and  Pierre 
stood  by  the  workmen  as  they  laid  the  first  stones  of  the  steeple.  He 
was  busy  these  days ;  he  thought  of  nothing  but  his  work.  There  was 
more  than  one  night  that  he  slept  in  the  yard  in  order  to  get  an  early 
start  the  next  morning.  And  at  noontime  he  sat  on  the  bank  of  the 
Soulle  eating  from  a  lunch  packet  like  any  other  workman ;  between 
bites  he  talked  with  his  assistants.  Or  he  would  be  rushing  from  scaf¬ 
folding  to  yard  or  yard  to  scaffolding  keeping  everything  under  his 
supervision,  and  trusting  nothing  to  his  assistants.  The  latter  were 
continually  firing  questions  at  him,  and  he  gave  them  back  a  quick 
answer. 

Pierre  drove  the  men.  A  little  too  much  sometimes.  And  he  did 
not  bother  to  restrain  himself  when  he  saw  them  do  something  wrong. 
As  in  the  case  of  Bridon  who  was  carrying  imperfect  rocks  to  the 
steeple. 

“Betel  Cochon /”  he  cried,  angrily.  “Fool,  would  you  have  it 
topple  down  on  us?  Go  home,  Bridon — don’t  come  back  for  three  days. 
And  have  your  wife  show  you  what  kind  of  rocks  are  used  for  steeples.” 
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Lianne  warned  him  once.  The  wives  of  the  workmen  came  to  her 
with  stories.  The  men  liked  Pierre,  but  he  was  hard  sometimes,  and 
some  of  them  were  becoming  sullen.  Pierre  passed  these  things  off 
lightly.  They  happened  frequently,  he  told  Lianne;  the  men  grew 
displeased,  but  they  did  their  work.  .  . 

Pierre’s  head  was  in  the  clouds  these  days;  a  few  more  months 
and  the  steeple  would  be  finished.  He  would  get  the  remainder  of  the 
contract.  But  if  he  was  rejoicing  over  his  work,  Lianne  was  worrying. 
And  it  was  not  long  before  she  had  to  speak  to  him  again. 

“Pierre,  won’t  you  please  notice  what  is  going  on  about  you?  You 
cannot  drive  your  men  so  hard  without  their  resenting  it.  Old  Mad¬ 
ame  Patou  came  to  me  again  the  other  day  with  a  story  about  her  Jean. 
You  hit  him  for  almost  no  reason  at  all.  They’re  human  beings,  Pierre, 
they  won’t  stand  it.  You  must  check  yourself.” 

“You  have  to  be  hard  with  them  sometimes.  I  know  I  shouldn’t 
have  hit  him.  Just  the  same  he  shouldn’t  have  misplaced  my  measur¬ 
ing  rod.  But  it  all  ends  there.  They  know  that  nothing  is  meant  by  it.” 

“It  doesn’t  end  there,  Pierre.  Bridon’s  wife  said  that  Jacques 
Vitry  was  at  the  builder’s  yard  twice  last  week  when  you  were  at 
Rheims  consulting  the  master-builder.  He  wasn’t  merely  looking  at 
the  steeple.  He  knows  that  you  have  had  trouble  with  the  men.” 

Even  as  before  her  words  made  little,  if  any,  impression.  Pierre 
went  about  his  work.  He  did  try  to  keep  his  temper  with  the  men  and 
he  succeeded  somewhat.  But  Lianne  was  always  fearful. 

She  spent  most  of  her  time  in  the  garden,  but  it  never  seemed  to 
look  as  pleasing  of  late.  She  grew  tired  of  pulling  weeds  all  the  time, 
and  brown  leaves  were  continually  falling  among  the  flowers.  So  she 
sat  on  the  stone  bench  and  thought  of  what  she  should  do  and  never 
did.  Her  father  had  begun  to  help  with  the  garden,  and  she  did  not 
object.  She  liked  his  company.  It  gave  her  a  chance  to  talk  about  the 
late  flowers — and  about  Pierre. 

“Father,  don’t  you  think  that  Pierre  is  not  watchful  enough?  I 
told  him  twice  about  Vitry’s  stirring  up  trouble  among  the  men  and  he 
doesn’t  pay  any  attention.  Or  he  just  says,  ‘I’ll  watch  out.’  ” 

“You  don’t  have  to  worry  about  him.  All  he  has  to  do  is  get  other 
men  in  the  place  of  the  trouble-makers.” 
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“But  he  doesn’t  even  know  that  there  are  trouble-makers.  And 
he  doesn’t  seem  to  care.” 

“Stop  worrying,  Lianne.  He  is  no  child.  God  gave  him  eyes  and 
ears  and  he  knows  what’s  going  on  about  him.  But  get  to  work  on 
your  flowers,  and  don’t  let  yourself  become  gloomy  just  because  it’s  a 
gray  day.” 

Lianne  was  silent.  Gautheron  left  her  then  to  answer  the  door. 
Perhaps  her  father  was  right.  The  weather  was  making  her  see  things 
too  gloomily.  Nothing  would  happen  to  Pierre;  it  couldn’t.  Hadn’t 
he  begun  the  steeple  on  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Family?  And  he  had 
learned  his  trade  well.  His  father  had  been  one  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  master-builders  of  his  time.  Besides,  the  builder  at  Rheims 
had  gone  over  Pierre’s  plans  and  declared  them  to  be  as  good  as  if  not 
superior  to  his  father’s. 

There  was  a  rumbling  noise  in  the  west.  Thunder?  But  it  was 
not  the  sort  of  day  for  that;  just  a  dull  gray  day  on  which  everything 
assumed  the  same  lifeless  tone.  The  men  would  keep  working  despite 
the  thunder ;  indeed  it  would  have  to  storm  badly  before  Pierre  would 
let  them  off.  Poor  Pierre !  Missing  little  things  because  his  mind  was 
fixed  zealously  on  the  one  big  thing,  the  completion  of  the  steeple. 

Gautheron  came  back  with  the  visitor. 

“Here’s  Madame  Dismal  again!”  he  cried  to  Lianne  from  the 
doorway.  “The  good  wife  Bridon  has  come  to  regale  you  with  more 
tales  of  the  evil-doers  of  Coutances,  the  dire  enemies  of  Pierre  de 
Vaugirard.  Entrez,  Madame  Miserel” 

“And  you,  Monsieur,”  said  Bridon’s  wife,  “do  you  think  we  can 
always  blindly  walk  through  life  without  misfortune?  If  a  thieving 
wretch  of  the  Rue  des  Morts  planted  the  good  steel  in  your  belly, 
would  you  shout  ‘friend!  comrade!’  with  your  last  breath?  Bah!  you 
are  as  blind  and  foolish  as  Pierre!” 

“A  health  to  you,  Madame.  But  be  done  with  these  words  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  turn  to  something  which  more  becomes  that  simple  mouth 
of  yours.” 

“Father!  Madame!”  broke  in  Lianne.  “Oh,  you  two!  Will  you 
never  stop  quarreling?” 
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“You  have  a  scoundrel  for  a  father,  Lianne.  Never  will  he  let  me 
tell  my  story.” 

“You  are  unkind,  Madame,”  said  Gautheron.  “Tell  your  story  by 
all  means.” 

Madame  Bridon  sat  down  on  the  bench  beside  Lianne,  and 
Gautheron  brought  a  stool  from  the  house  for  himself. 

“It’s  Vitry  again,  she  began  violently.  “Bridon  says  that,  he  was 
waiting  outside  the  builders’  yard  the  other  day  for  Patou,  and  when 
Patou  came  out  they  both  slunk  away  like  a  pair  of  spies.” 

“Possessed  by  the  devil,  both  of  them,”  said  Gautheron. 

“No,  only  Patou ;  Vitry  is  the  devil.  But  Patou  was  different  yes¬ 
terday.  He  asked  Bridon  to  go  over  to  his  house,  he  needed  his  help 
on  something.  And  when  they  got  there  he  told  about  Vitry.” 

Gautheron  sat  with  a  slight  smile  on  his  lips  as  if  to  tell  her  to 
make  the  story  exciting. 

“Vitry  had  worked  up  Patou  and  several  others  that  Pierre  hit  and 
he  got  them  to  use  slime  instead  of  cement.  They’ve  been  doing  it  for 
a  month  now.” 

Lianne  sat  taut.  Her  face  froze  with  fear.  Then  she  heard  her 
father  say  scornfully: 

“Bad,  Madame,  bad.  The  story  showed  no  imagination  at  all. 
Don’t  you  think  Pierre  would  have  noticed  it?” 

“But  they  did  it  when  he  was  at  Rheims,  and  as  soon  as  he  came 
back  they  used  cement  again.” 

“He  inspects  the  work  frequently.  He  wouldn’t  have  missed  it.” 

“But  he  could — he  did.  Bridon  says - ” 

“Bridon  says,  always  Bridon  says.  I  suppose  he’d  be  hard  put  to 
recognize  his  story  as  the  one  you  told  us.” 

Madame  Bridon  turned  to  Lianne. 

“I  hope  you  at  least,  Lianne,  will  see  that  all  this  is  true.  To  the 
word  it  is  what  Bridon  heard  from  Patou.” 

Lianne  sat  with  a  bewildered  look  on  her  face. 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  think,  Madame.  At  one  time  it  seems  to 
me  that  Pierre  must  know  all  about  this,  and  later  I  think  he  sees 
nothing.  And  he  and  father  chide  me  for  useless  worrying.” 
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“Pay  no  attention  to  them,  Lianne.  All  men  are  fools,  and  you 
happen  to  know  two  of  the  biggest.” 

Gautheron  bowed  and  murmured,  “Madame.” 

“Monsieur,  do  try  to  lose  a  bit  of  your  stupidity  and  help  Pierre 
lose  his.  The  story  was  true.  You  could  at  least  look  into  it.  It’s  the 
last  one  I’ll  bother  you  with.  Well — I  have  to  go  home  now  and  get 
Bridon’s  supper.  Goodbye,  Lianne.  Goodbye,  Monsieur.” 

“Goodbye,  Madame,”  Lianne  said. 

“I’ll  accompany  you,  Madame,”  offered  Gautheron.  “It  gets  dark 
quickly  these  nights  and  a  beautiful  woman  such  as  you  should  not  be 
abroad  all  alone.” 

The  two  left,  and  Lianne  could  hear  them  quarreling  on  their  way 
down  the  street.  Madame  Bridon’s  story  came  back  to  her.  Slime  and 
cement— and  for  a  month.  If  it  were  true,  the  steeple  would  topple 
any  day.  Oh,  that  it  were  completed  and  that  Pierre  could  rest  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  would  be  commissioned  to  build  the  two  towers  on 
the  fagade  and  consequently  keep  the  entire  cathedral  in  the  hands  of 
the  Maison  de  Vaugirard.  But  it  must  be  as  her  father  said.  If  there 
was  anything  wrong  Pierre  would  notice  it. 

Lianne  began  to  feel  the  cold  dampness  of  the  place  so  she  took 
up  her  work  among  the  flowers  again.  She  went  to  the  little  shed 
where  the  implements  were  kept  and  took  out  a  hoe.  The  flowers 
needed  more  soil  around  them  for  a  frost  might  set  in  on  one  of  these 
cold,  damp  nights  and  even  though  it  wouldn’t  be  a  severe  one  it  might 
possibly  nip  them  and  start  them  withering.  And  they  must  be  kept 
alive  for  another  month  in  order  that  the  abbey  chapel  might  be  decked 
out  for  the  Feast  of  the  Rosary.  She  got  down  on  her  knees  and  with 
her  hand  piled  the  loose  dirt  about  a  drooping  flower.  The  soil  was 
chilled.  Like  the  hand  of  her  mother  on  the  death  bed  a  long  time  ago. 
In  a  short  time  the  earth  also  would  be  frozen  in  death. 

She  heard  the  door  at  the  front  of  the  house  shut.  Her  father  back 
so  soon?  He  couldn’t  have  conducted  Madame  Bridon  all  the  way 
home  then.  Maybe  they  met  Bridon.  Lianne  was  just  about  to  call 
out  when  she  saw  the  figure  in  the  doorway. 

“Pierre!” 
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Pierre  said  nothing.  He  took  a  few  steps  and  sat  down  on  the 
bench.  Lianne  ran  to  him  and  grasped  him  by  the  arm. 

“What  is  it,  Pierre?  Tell  me!” 

He  gave  no  answer. 

“The  steeple — it  is  destroyed,”  sobbed  Lianne.  Pierre  nodded  and 
she  went  on.  “I  knew  it  wasn’t  thunder  I  heard.  But  I  didn’t  want 
to  believe  it — and  even  when  Madame  Bridon  told  us  I  didn’t  believe 
it  then  either.” 

Pierre  looked  up  slowly. 

“Madame  Bridon  told  you?” 

“She  said  Patou  and  the  others  used  slime  instead  of  cement.  Vitry 
urged  them  to  it.  It  was  when  you  were  at  Rheims  last.” 

“Patou!”  cried  Pierre,  angrily.  “I  wasn’t  severe  enough  with 
him.  I  should  have  dismissed  him  altogether.” 

“No — no,  Pierre!  You  were  too  severe — too  harsh.” 

“He  couldn’t  have  done  it  if  I  had  let  him  go.” 

“But  you  hit  him,  Pierre.  He  wouldn’t  have  done  it  otherwise.  It 
was  you,  Pierre.” 

“But  I  tell  you - ” 

He  broke  off.  He  seemed  to  see  for  the  first  time  how  he  had 
treated  his  men.  It  had  been  his  own  fault.  And  now  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  done.  The  cathedral  would  be  finished  by  Vitry  because 
Pierre  had  been  cruel  and  blind. 

“I  shall  have  to  start  all  over  again  now — even  as  a  driver  of  the 
wagons  in  which  they  carry  stones.  It  will  be  two  years  at  least  before 
I’ll  be  a  master  builder  again.  And  it  is  a  long  time  to  wait,  Lianne.” 

“Ah,  but  it  is  only  two  years,  Pierre.  And  you  will  be  a  better 
one  then.” 
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the  approach  of  that  most  wonderful  season 
of  the  year,  Christmastide,  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  refrain  from  indulg¬ 
ing  in  some  form  of  day-dream,  in  which  one  contemplates  one  or  many 
of  the  numberless  aspects  of  the  happy  occasion.  In  such  a  reflective 
mood,  one  usually  thinks  first  of  the  marvellous  spirit  of  old  times  and 
reminiscence,  of  all  the  friendliness  and  good  nature  which  permeates 
the  atmosphere  even  of  our  own  cold  and  sophisticated  day,  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time.  One’s  thoughts  may  stray  to  the  persistent  existence  of  old 
Saint  Nicholas,  and  the  survival  of  the  ancient  custom  of  the  giving  of 
gifts.  The  errant  mind  then  may  descend  to  the  particular  and  to  the 
trivial  and  ponder  upon  the  question,  “What  do  people  most  commonly 
receive  for  Christmas  gifts?”  Now  we  hastily  transmit  one-half  of  the 
possible  replies  and  admit  complete  ignorance  of  the  answer  that  femi¬ 
nine  readers  would  return  to  the  query,  but  on  behalf  of  our  masculine 
selves,  we  unhesitatingly  respond,  “Ties!”  So  usual  a  gift  for  a  man 
is  a  tie  that  even  the  comic  sections  have,  from  time  immemorial, 
cruelly  satirized  the  superabundance  of  these  articles  of  neckwear  to 
be  found  in  the  wardrobe  of  every  man  at  the  close  of  the  festive  sea¬ 
son.  And  now,  let  us  say  a  brief  word  in  behalf  of  ties  in  general,  be¬ 
fore  they  descend  upon  us  once  more. 

When  the  gay  colored  waistcoats  and  arresting  breeches  of  the 
days  of  Mr.  Pickwick  disappeared,  the  sartorial  world  was  plunged 
into  an  age  in  which  sobriety  in  masculine  dress  was  enforced  to  the 
last  degree.  To  this  day,  men  have  emerged  only  partially  from  this 
slough  of  Victorian  sombreness.  Only  the  modern  tie  stands  today  as 
a  complete  conqueror  of  the  conventions  inherited  from  that  period. 
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Now,  although  some  abuse  this  one  privilege  of  color,  the  majority 
of  men  of  mature  years  are  content  with,  nay,  insist  upon  articles  of 
neckwear  as  correctly  uninteresting  as  they  are  innocent  of  even  the 
most  remote  suggestion  of  unusual  tints.  How  little  do  they  realize 
the  effects  of  ties  upon  themselves  and  upon  others!  How  little  do 
they  appreciate  the  psychological  reactions  of  a  distinctive  tie  upon 
the  wearer  and  upon  the  observer ! 

But  we  talk  of  distinctiveness.  How  can  we  separate  those  ties 
which  stand  out  only  because  of  the  ferocity  of  their  colors  or  the 
barbarity  of  their  design  from  those  which  possess  pronounced  color 
and  unusual  design  and  yet  are  legitimate  ?  Where  does  distinctiveness 
stop  and  bizarreness  begin?  It  is  very  hard  to  say.  Accordingly,  we 
must  not  condemn  too  hastily  a  man  whom  we  see  wearing  a  tie  that 
undeniably  oversteps  the  bounds  of  decency,  or  a  tie  that  possesses 
color,  which,  however  pleasing  it  may  be  in  itself,  should  not  have 
taken  abode  in  a  tie,  but  rather  in  a  goldfish  or  a  sunset.  For  he  may 
be  only  a  seeker  after  Truth,  in  the  tie  sense,  experimenting  with 
idioms  in  which  he  has  faith  for  a  while,  but  which  he  ultimately  dis¬ 
cards.  Confuse  him  not,  however,  with  the  scoundrel  who  continually 
violates  all  aesthetic  laws  by  habitually  wearing  ties  which  blatantly 
announce  that  they  are  worn  for  the  sake  of  sheer  discord  and  that 
they  care  not  what  canons  of  good  taste  they  trample  upon,  if  only 
they  smite  the  eye  of  the  observer  like  so  many  Cyclopean  stakes. 

But  in  execrating  this  type  of  tie,  we  must  not  think  that  brilliant 
colors  and  extraordinary  (in  the  mild  sense  of  the  word)  patterns  are 
likewise  to  be  outlawed.  On  the  contrary,  as  said  before,  there  are  far 
too  few  really  distinctive  ties  worn  today.  There  is  more  than  one 
kind  of  bright  red  tie.  There  are  some  which  scream  in  savage  naked¬ 
ness,  and  others  which  merely  glow  with  cheerfulness  and  radiate  light 
harmlessly.  The  ban  of  a  purely  Scythian  design  does  not  preclude  a 
stimulatingly  unusual  one.  Indeed,  the  disciples  of  some  modern  tie 
cults  hold,  not  without  grounds,  that  a  certain  color  discord  can  exist 
within  bounds  in  ties  and  with  happy  effect.  For,  they  argue,  although 
the  pictorial  cacaphonies  of  Matisse  and  Gauguin  may  offend,  do  not 
the  delicate  dissonances  of  Monet  and  Menard  please? 

But  soft!  Let  us  not  give  the  impression  that  we  may  wear  our 
striking  ties  indiscriminately.  When  should  a  man  don  his  distinctive 
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tie?  Let  him  beware  of  it  if  he  awakes  to  find  himself  a  bit  irritable, 
or  depressed,  or  with  a  cold.  For  then  the  tie  has  only  the  effect  of 
mockery.  But,  on  that  morning  when  he  rises  refreshed  after  a  good 
night’s  sleep,  when  he  has  no  cares  waiting  to  vex  him,  and  when  he 
begins  to  sing  loudly  as  he  shaves,  then  should  he  adjust  his  assertive 
tie  and  sally  forth  to  meet  the  world  with  confident  step. 

Let  the  butterfly  collector  pore  over  his  fragile  bits  of  color,  and 
let  the  pottery  specialist  hold  his  beloved  Ming  saucer  to  the  light; 
both  then  can  understand  the  pleasure  which  comes  to  one  of  those 
chosen  few,  who  really  love  ties,  as  he  looks  over  his  collection  some 
evening,  his  eyes  lighting  as  they  chance  upon  some  especially  pleasing 
member  of  his  assortment,  or  when,  upon  Christmas  night,  he  adds 
some  fine  new  specimens  to  his  hoard.  Few  there  are  indeed  who  can 
enjoy  this  pleasure,  few  who  really  are  grateful  for  the  gift  of  a  good 
tie.  But  to  these  few  is  opened  a  little  world  in  which  they  take  pride 
in  knowing  that  they  are  the  connoisseurs. 
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Away  with  the  swapping  of  gifts  and  on  with  the  spirit  of  me¬ 
dievalism  !  Christmas  then  meant  more  than  the  buying  of  shirts  and 
glittering  rings,  more  than  the  worrying  about  whom  to  give  to  and 
who  will  give  to  you,  more  than  lighting  up  the  house  and  tree  at  the 
scurvy  instigation  of  the  Electric  Light  Co.  They  had  souls  then,  souls 
which  took  advantage  of  the  festal  season  to  wash  away  the  worldly 
dirt.  Their  spirits  they  bathed  in  the  carols  of  Christianity,  where 
they  sang  of  the  Child  and  of  the  “rose  that  bare  Jhesu.” 

There  is  no  rose  of  swich  vertu 
As  is  the  rose  that  bare  Jhesu. 

Alleluia 

They  never  forgot  that  it  was  His  day  and  the  day  of  His  Mother 
and  foster-father. 
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They  were  never  gloomy  over  their  religion  for  Christianity  is  the 
religion  of  laughter.  They  could  roar  over  a  six-hooped  pot  of  worthy 
ale  with  all  the  gusto  of  the  “Brighton  Bull.”  Their  drinking  songs 
have  come  down  the  ages  and  the  spirit  of  them  filled  Hilaire  Belloc 
as  he  wrote  his  furiously  bellowing  sailor’s  carol : 

Noel!  Noel!  Noel!  Noel! 

A  Catholic  tale  have  I  to  tell, 

And  a  Christian  song  have  I  to  sing, 

While  all  the  bells  in  Arundel  ring. 

I  pray  good  beef  and  I  pray  good  beer 
This  Holy  Night  of  all  the  year, 

But  I  pray  detestable  drink  for  them 
That  give  no  honor  to  Bethlehem. 

May  all  good  fellows  that  here  agree, 

Drink  Audit  Ale  in  heaven  with  me, 

And  may  all  my  enemies  go  to  hell ! 

Noel!  Noel!  Noel!  Noel! 

And  may  all  my  enemies  go  to  hell! 

Noel!  Noel! 

It  was  not  the  pagan  “eat,  drink  and  be  merry  for  tomorrow  we 
die,”  but  the  Christian  “eat,  drink  and  be  merry  for  tomorrow  we 
live  r 

Christmas  is  coming.  Be  Christian !  Be  medieval !  And  be 
happy ! 
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Good  Evening! 

Here,  give  me  your  hat  and  coat ;  now  take  off  your  overshoes  and 
let’s  get  into  a  corner  for  a  brief  bull-session.  First  of  all,  that  strange 
Prussian,  Mr.  Padraic  MacCathmhaoil,  will  have  something  to  say,  as 
soon  as  he’s  finished  eating.  Ah,  Mr.  MacCathmhaoil — 

*  *  * 

The  Ghost  of  Ambrose. 

Ambrose  is  dead.  There  was  not  one  of  us  who  thought  such 
sturdiness  would  so  soon  fall  away.  It  was  through  him  we  perceived 
the  strong  beauty  of  the  song  of  Christianity  in  The  Ballad  of  the 
White  Horse.  By  his  genius  for  satire  we  were  awakened  to  the  illogic 
of  the  Practical  Man  and  to  the  vapidity  of  the  Plain  Man.  And  we 
were  swept  on  to  a  better  appreciation  of  medieval  humor  by  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  glory  of  the  gargoyles.  He  who  did  all  these  things  for 
us  is  no  longer  here.  Ambrose  is  dead. 

But  his  ghost  is  with  us.  An  exceedingly  inferior  ghost.  A  ghost 
which  puns  and  puns;  a  ghost  which  extracts  puns  from  elegies  and 
prayers  and  canticles.  It  thinks  in  terms  of  puns,  it  dreams  puns,  aye, 
it  even  eats  puns.  We  never  maltreated  Ambrose  when  he  was  alive, 
yet  this  ghost  of  his  persists  in  persecuting  us. 

If  you,  my  friend,  should  see  somebody  resembling  Ambrose  ap¬ 
proach  you  and  pound  you  with  puns,  judge  justly.  It  is  not  Ambrose ; 
it  is  his  ghost. 

*  *  * 

Those  Dreadful  Drinking  Songs 

On  looking  over  the  December  Stylus  of  last  year,  this  department 
was  painfully  brought  face  to  face  with  a  Drinking  Song.  “Come,  fill 
the  bowl  with  merry  wine,”  this  shameless  ditty  began,  much  to  the 
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horror  of  its  aghast  reader.  This  department  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
rowdy,  wine-smelling  Christmas  drinking  songs  of  the  past  two  thou¬ 
sand  years.  Accordingly,  it  is  printing  the  following  non-sectarian, 
strictly  Prohibition  Drinking  Song,  written  by  that  master  of  the  lyric 
pen,  Mr.  Juggernaut  F.  McGillicuddy : 

DRINKING  SONG 

I 

Come,  let  us  raise  a  warm  glass  to  the  heavens; 

Bring  out  the  sweet  jug.  For  why  should  we  hide  ’er? 

Sing  loudly  and  lustily — we  are  new  born ! 

Let  us  warm  our  gay  hearts  with  our  brave  apple-cider  1 

Chorus: 

So  a  toast  to  our  king  let  us  sing,  gallant  comrades: 

Grandfather ,  Junior  and  you,  dear  Aunt  Ida. 

Not  on  the  wine  of  the  tsk,  tsk  vine 

Shall  we  dine,  but  on  apple-cider  l 

II 

Fie  on  that  ground-gripping  gryphon,  the  grape, 

She’s  a  wicked,  old  wanton  and  we  won’t  abide  ’er. 

The  apple,  the  decorous  apple,  we  praise 

The  sweet  little  apple  that  makes  our  sweet  cider ! 

Chorus: 

So  a  toast  to  our  kins  let  us  sing,  gallant  comrades: 

Grandfather,  Junior  and  you,  dear  Aunt  Ida. 

Not  on  the  wine  of  the  tsk,  tsk  vine 

Shall  we  dine,  but  on  apple-cider  l 

Just  what  Mr.  McGillicuddy  meant  by  calling  the  grape  a  “ground¬ 
gripping  gryphon”  is  uncertain,  and  the  last  line  of  the  second  stanza, 
“The  sweet  little  apple  that  makes  our  sweet  cider,”  seems  a  little 
lacking  in  finesse,  but  the  song  has  its  good  points,  too.  For  example, 
either  of  the  stanzas  may  be  substituted  for  the  chorus,  a  convenience 
absent  in  most  songs.  Then  the  last  two  lines  of  one  stanza  may  fol¬ 
low  the  first  two  lines  of  the  other  stanza,  and  nobody  will  be  any  the 
wiser.  You  can’t  do  that  with  every  song. 

*  *  * 

A  Merry  Christmas  I 

Now,  before  wishing  you  a  Merry  Christmas — not  merely  a 
“happy”  or  “joyful”  Christmas  as  some  of  your  greeting  cards  will, 
not  a  dutiful  extending  of  “kind  thoughts  for  a  peaceful  Christmas  and 
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a  prosperous  New  Year,”  but  a  “merry”  Christmas  of  laughter  and 
singing  and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  truly  Christmas  merriment — let  me 
remind  you  of  those  who  are  working  on  Christmas  and  for  whom  the 
Christmas  spirit  is  apt  to  appear  a  pretty  tattered  sprite. 

Most  of  us  must  admit  that  a  good  deal  of  our  enjoyment  of  the 
Christmas  spirit  comes  from  its  accidentals.  This  is  a  weakness,  of 
course,  for  one  indication  of  the  strength  of  our  Christianity  should  be 
our  independence  of  these  Christmas  non-essentials,  but  we  must  be 
frank  enough  to  recognize  this  weakness.  We  hardly  require  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Yule-log  and  holly  and  mistletoe,  of  course,  but  we  do  experi¬ 
ence  a  merrier  Christmas  if  we  are  in  the  company  of  a  few  jovial 
friends  who,  perhaps  by  a  robust,  if  varied,  singing  of  “Adeste  Fideles" 
or  “The  First  Noel,”  perhaps  by  a  jovial  exchange  of  Christmas  stories, 
are  endeavoring  to  get  the  utmost  of  Christian  enjoyment  out  of  a 
great  Christian  feast.  And  Christmas  hardly  seems  to  be  Christmas  if 
it  comes  to  you  with  a  murky  dawn  rising  behind  factory-roofs  and 
seen  through  a  window  of,  say,  the  South  Station  Post  Office.  (How 
many  of  you  are  familiar  with  such  a  Christmas  sunrise?) 

Of  course  it  is  not  these  things — the  exchange  of  presents,  the 
carols,  the  associations — which  make  up  Christmas.  It  is  possible  for  a 
solitary  coal-miner  working  all  day  Christmas  to  have  a  deeper  feeling 
of  Christmas  joy  than  a  monk  at  Midnight  Mass,  but  the  chances  are 
against  him.  And  for  his  Christmas  to  be  a  merry  one,  he  would  have 
to  be  a  stronger  Christian  than  you  and  I  can  claim  to  be. 

Oh,  you  must  go?  Well,  here’s  your  overcoat.  Are  you  sure  you 
wore  a  hat  ?  I  guess  I  let  it  fall  when  I  threw  your  coat  into  the  closet 
there.  And  now — a  happy,  a  joyful,  a  pleasant,  but  especially,  a 
Merry  Christmas! 


F.  M. 


Qtt$ 

•  •••••••••••• 

Symphony 

Following  its  notable  opening  concert,  the  Boston  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  under  the  direction  of  Sergei  Koussevitsky,  performed  major 
works  of  four  contemporary  composers  in  as  many  weeks.  The  first  of 
these,  Gustav  Mahler,  died  in  1911;  the  others,  Richard  Strauss,  Jan 
Sibelius,  and  Florent  Schmitt,  are  still  living. 

When  Gustav  Mahler’s  Ninth  Symphony  was  played  here  at  the 
second  Symphony  concert,  one  could  not  help  thinking,  upon  hearing 
the  work,  that  something  was  wrong.  The  same  composer’s  “Das  Lied 
von  der  Erde”  was  performed  here  last  winter  with  great  success,  and 
there  are  few  who  will  deny  Mahler  credit  on  the  grounds  of  this  work 
which  is  undoubtedly  his  masterpiece.  In  the  case  of  the  Ninth  Sym¬ 
phony,  no  such  gentle  judgment  can  be  pronounced.  It  is  hard  to  recall 
any  work  of  a  composer  of  any  significance  which  can  storm  and  blast 
along  for  one  hour  and  five  minutes,  as  Mahler’s  does,  and  which  can 
say  so  little.  The  Frenchmen  in  the  orchestra  dubbed  the  work  the 
“Malheur”  symphony.  Rumor  has  it  that  even  the  Germans  sighed 
during  rehearsals.  A  good  part  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that 
ideas  of  tremendous  dimensions  always  exercised  a  deadly  fascination 
for  Mahler.  He  was  possessed  with  a  sort  of  megalomania,  an  uncon¬ 
querable  desire  to  assail  concepts  before  which  “a  Beethoven  or  a 
Michelangelo  might  legitimately  quail.” 

Witness  the  titles  which  have  been  attached  to  his  symphonies, 
the  “Giant,”  the  “Titan,”  the  “Symphony  of  the  Thousand,”  etc.  In 
a  word,  Mahler  did  not  have  sufficient  genius.  The  Ninth  Symphony 
seemed  to  sum  up  all  the  faults  of  Mahler  including  some  of  those  of 
his  contemporary,  Bruckner.  The  work  would  run,  now  noisy,  now 
platitudinous;  every  now  and  again  for  no  apparent  reason,  the  tym- 
pani  would  be  belabored  until  the  rafters  of  the  hall  shook,  and  din 
upon  din  rang  into  the  listener’s  ears.  Throughout  the  entire  work, 
one  could  feel  a  laborious  straining  after  sublimity,  a  striving  for  im- 
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mensity.  Alas  for  Mahler!  The  remark  of  a  youthful  cynic  heard 
while  leaving  the  hall  was  not  entirely  out  of  place :  “Poor  old  Gus ! 
He  tried  hard.” 

The  following  week  brought  among  other  things  Richard  Strauss’ 
tone-poem,  “Ein  Heldenleben.”  Strauss,  living  in  Vienna  today,  is 
rightly  considered  a  spent  man.  His  last  effort  on  a  large  scale,  “The 
Egyptian  Helen,”  proved  a  complete  fiasco.  To  find  the  real  Strauss, 
one  must  go  back  to  the  days  of  “Salome”  and  the  tone-poems.  “Hel¬ 
denleben”  (“A  Hero’s  Life”)  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  tone-poems,  for 
it  shows  Strauss  and  his  virtues  with  a  minimum  of  his  characteristic 
shortcomings.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  magnificent  vitality  of  the 
opening  section,  the  exposition  of  the  Hero’s  themes,  and  there  are  few 
modern  works  which  can  afford  a  parallel  of  the  wonderful  trumpet 
fanfare,  and  the  striking  recapitulation  of  the  hero’s  works  of  peace. 
(Themes  from  Strauss’  own  works.)  In  the  face  of  such  a  marvel  of 
orchestral  sound,  it  is  easy  to  forget  the  curious  egotism  underlying  the 
work  (the  Hero,  of  course,  being  Strauss  himself),  and  to  overlook 
the  facile  sentimentality  of  certain  parts  of  the  piece.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  the  later  works  of  Strauss,  faded  and  withered  as  they 
are,  were  penned  by  the  composer  of  “Heldenleben.” 

*  *  * 

The  next  concert  offered  the  Fourth  Symphony  of  the  Finnish 
composer,  Jan  Sibelius.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  anything  about 
this  remarkable  work  which  presents  aesthetic  problems  unlike  those 
afforded  by  any  of  those  of  the  ultra-modern  school,  however  much  the 
latter  may  have  sold  itself  to  the  devil  of  polytonality,  augmented 
fourths,  etc.  Such  trifles  as  “Valse  Triste”  or  “Romance  in  D  flat” 
are  absolutely  unrepresentative  of  this  singular  Finn.  The  Fourth 
Symphony  is  Sibelius’  masterpiece.  It  is  far  more  mature  than  the 
early  symphonies,  yet  not  so  involved  as  the  later  works,  such  as  the 
Seventh  Symphony  heard  here  last  year.  It  is  music  entirely  stripped 
of  all  ornament,  music  that  is  bare  and  harsh,  music  that  is  not  pleas¬ 
ant  to  the  physical  ear.  From  the  first  low  pedal  notes  to  the  final 
twisted  sighs,  the  listener  sat  awed.  For  this  music  breathed  some¬ 
thing  of  the  terror  of  the  night.  It  is  the  work  of  a  true  Primitive,  and 
of  a  man  not  of  our  age. 
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The  last  of  the  quartet  of  composers  represented  in  these  four 
concerts  was  the  Alsatian,  Florent  Schmitt,  and  curiously  enough  it 
was  his  chef-d’oeuvre  that  figured  on  the  program,  “The  Tragedy  of 
Salome.”  Schmitt’s  music  has  a  curious  faculty  of  leaving  one  with  a 
short,  haunting  theme  of  his  running  through  one’s  head  for  days.  The 
effect  of  his  “Lied  and  Scherzo,”  performed  at  a  Jordan  Hall  concert 
last  year,  is  an  instance  of  this,  and  the  same  holds  for  “Salome,”  but 
in  greater  degree.  Although  not  a  composer  of  first  rank,  Schmitt 
usually  has  something  to  say,  and  in  “Salome”  he  says  it  very  definitely. 
His  orchestra  is  well  handled  and  his  effects  are  admirably  conceived. 
The  work  is  a  marvel  of  sensuous  tone  painting,  with  its  languorous 
Oriental  dance  theme  and  its  powerful  climax.  Following  the  per¬ 
formance,  Boston  critics  in  their  customary  generalities  were  almost 
unanimous,  condemning  the  work  as  theatrical  and  bombastic.  The  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  whole  performance,  however,  seemed  not  to 
have  occurred  to  them,  namely,  that  Dr.  Koussevitsky  took  the  tempo 
of  the  Pearl  Dance  at  almost  one-half  of  its  usual  speed.  Salome  does 
not  leave  one,  however,  with  a  very  clean  taste  in  one’s  mouth.  It 
emphasizes  the  fact  of  the  fascination  that  the  subject  of  Salome  has 
had  for  artists  of  modern  times,  for  Wilde  and  D’Humieres  in  literature, 
for  Strauss  in  music,  and  for  Gustav  Moreau  in  painting.  Schmitt’s 
“Salome”  does  not  suffer  too  much  by  comparison. 

Noel 

But  how  flat  it  seems  to  discourse  on  music  of  symphonic  pro¬ 
portions  now  that  we  are  already  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Christmas  season.  Away  with  such  music  then !  Put  it  in  the  cypress 
press  until  after  the  feast!  We  want,  not  the  labored  works  of  the 
composers,  but  the  humble  and  naive  songs  of  Noel  written  for  Him 
Who  was  born  in  a  stable  at  Bethlehem.  What  says  Sir  Thomas 
Gibbon  ? 

“But  yestereve  I  did  bringe  in  Ye  bande  of  smalle  boys  &  did 
give  them  apples  &  cakes  for  singing  Ye  caroles  at  my  windows.  There 
is  no  thing  which  pleases  me  moare  than  to  heare  Ye  carole  singers 
with  Ye  hautbois  &  Ye  basse  viole.  None  of  your  grande  musik 
want  I  then.” 

No,  Sir  Thomas,  nor  do  we. 


EXCHANGES 

[All  Exchanges  may  be  found  on  the  periodical  rack  in  the  Library] 


It  is  a  rare  treat  in  the  life  of  an  Exchange  Editor  when  he  comes 
across  so  audacious  and  charming  a  piece  as  To  the  Ladies,  by  Joseph 
C.  Duggan,  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Holy  Cross  Purple.  Mr.  Duggan 
with  the  consummate  skill  of  a  surgeon  (or  a  great  artist)  lays  bare  the 
soul  of  four  “jeunes  filles”  with  whom  it  has  been  his  great  good  for¬ 
tune  to  be  acquainted.  They  are  in  order,  Emma,  “wherever  she  goes, 
she  adroitly  manages  to  drop  remarks  about  ‘psycho-analytic  perspec¬ 
tive,’  ‘the  oligocene  epoch’  or  ‘electronic  theories.’  ” — Stella,  who  “idol¬ 
izes  the  superb  muscularity  of  Bernarr  McFadden,  and  firmly  adheres 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest”  (we  know  thee  well,  oh, 
Stella ! ) — Dolores,  “exuberant,  vociferous,  has  out-danced,  out-cheered 
and  out-fleeced  at  least  two  generations  of  college  men” — and,  finally, 
Mary.  But,  alas !  in  his  final  work  the  scalpel  slips,  and  the  dissection 
is  less  worthy  than  the  first  three.  For  the  author  would  most  em¬ 
phatically  differ  with  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay’s 

“Love  is  not  blind.  I  see  with  single  eye 
Your  ugliness  and  other  women’s  grace, 

I  know  the  imperfection  of  your  face, — 

The  eyes  too  wide  apart,  the  brow  too  high 
For  beauty.” 

I  am  afraid  that  Mary’s  soft  wiles  have  entrapped  him  and  saved 
him  from  complete  misogyny. — But  altogether  a  splendid  article ! 

Lewis  M.  Wheelock  has  a  paper  on  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  the 
Negro  poet.  Although  a  clever  poet,  Dunbar  stands  chiefly  as  a  symbol 
of  the  Negro’s  advancement — to  the  higher  type  of  civilization.  He 
could  never  write  such  terrible,  beautiful  things  as  Countee  Cullen’s 
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“Go  Down,  Death,”  or  much  of  James  Weldon  Johnson.  Such  beauty 
was  fundamentally  beyond  his  nature. 

The  other  articles  in  the  issue  are  well  done  but — what  of  the  poets 
up  on  the  Hill? 

*  *  *  * 

The  Fordham  Monthly  has  for  its  leading  article  The  Poetry  of 
Denis  A.  McCarthy,  by  John  J.  Burke.  Mr.  Burke  has  carefully 
avoided  the  panegyrics  that  filled  the  newspapers  and  magazines  when 
Dr.  McCarthy  died.  After  all,  Dr.  McCarthy’s  future  fame  will  rest 
on  the  beauty  of  thought  and  expression  in  the  poems,  not  on  their 
patriotic  appeal,  or  their  exemplification  of  the  homely  virtues.  And 
it  is  my  belief  that  he  was  a  great  man,  but  a  minor  (a  very  minor) 
poet.  Consider — 

“Give  them  a  chance  for  innocent  sport. 

Give  them  a  chance  for  fun 

Better  a  playground  plot  than  a  court 
And  a  jail  when  the  harm  is  done.” 

But  Mr.  Burke,  I  fear,  would  hold  that  Dr.  McCarthy’s  underlying 
philosophy,  his  deep  love  of  home  and  race  and  mankind  provide  a 
secure  enough  foundation  for  the  fame  of  the  poems,  even  though  the 
expression  itself  is  pedestrian.  I  differ.  But  even  in  these  insolent 
days,  when  two  critics  meet  it  is  always  “de  gustibus.  .  .  .” 

Two  stories,  The  Compact,  by  Leslie  P.  Marrow,  and  Indigo 
Mountains,  by  Frank  J.  Crane,  are  especially  good.  The  first — a  weird 
and  eerie  theme — has  a  suggestion  of  Poe.  The  second  is  a  sparkling, 
sophisticated  comedy.  Both  are  recommended.  There  is  an  excellent 
bit  of  verse,  On  the  Dying  of  V.  P.  K.”  by  Robert  C.  Faber.  It  was 
written  in  memory  of  a  young  scholastic  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  Vincent 
Page  Kohlbecker,  S.J.,  who  died  last  July: 

“  .  .  .  But  if  the  Potter  say, 

‘I  would  recall  this  clay.’ 

Shall  blindness  rise  to  penetrate  His  Art?” 

*  *  *  * 

The  Editor  also  gratefully  acknowledges,  The  Blue  and  White,  St. 
George’s  College,  Kingston ;  The  Setonian,  Seton  Hill  College,  Greens- 
burg,  Pa. ;  The  Labarum,  Clarke  College,  Dubuque,  Iowa ;  St.  Mary's 
Chimes,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana;  and  The  Stony - 
hurst  Monthly,  Stonyhurst,  England. 
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